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ETCHINGS  OF  REMBRANDT 

PART  I 

THE  PLATES  CONSIDERED  TVTTH  REFERENCE  PO  THE 
ARTIST’S  BIOGRAPHT 

[ 

This  little  treatise  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  etched  work  of  Rembrandt.  The  notice  of  him  in  Etching  and 
Etchers  was  of  necessity  no  more  than  a short  account  of  what  he  had 
done,  with  a special  mention  of  a few  representative  plates  ; the  cata- 
logues of  Bartsch,  Claussin,  Wilson,  Charles  Blanc,  Middleton,  and  Dutuit, 
are  too  voluminous  and  important  to  be  convenient  as  handbooks, 
besides  being  too  mechanical  in  arrangement  for  consecutive  reading. 
A memorable  exhibition  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  was  held  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  the  year  1877,  catalogue  of  it 

is  well  known,  for  two  special  reasons,  to  all  serious  students  of 
Rembrandt,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  is  the  adoption,  at  that  time  unprecedented,  of  the  chronological 
order  in  preference  to  the  old  classification  by  subject,  and  the  second  is 
the  Introduction  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  certain  famous  plates  that  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  all  previous  catalogues.  Mr.  Haden’s  argument  is  of  such 
importance  that  no  subsequent  writer  can  afford  to  pass  it  in  silence, 
but  it  is  fully  intelligible,  in  all  its  bearings,  only  by  advanced  students. 
Besides  this,  the  catalogue  in  which  it  appeared  was  privately  printed  for 
the  Club,  and  is  not  generally  accessible.  The  same  objection,  so  far  as 
ordinary  English  readers  are  concerned,  applies  even  to  some  of  the 
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published  contributions  to  Rembrandt  literature,  which  are  costly,  and 
printed  in  foreign  languages.  For  example,  the  French  catalogue  by 
Dutuit,  with  heliographic  reproductions  by  Charreyre,  is  sold  at  six 
hundred  francs.  It  has  therefore  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  room  for  a 
handbook  to  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  published  at  a low  price,  and 
containing  a synoptic  account  arranged  in  a readable  form,  and  in  such 
a manner  that  any  one  who  perused  it  might  find  himself,  with  little 
effort,  so  far  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  no  part  of  Rembrandt’s 
great  performance  as  an  etcher  would  seem  absolutely  strange  to  him. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  works  of  a great  etcher  is  seldom 
undertaken  by  lovers  of  art  who  are  not  led  to  it  by  the  requirements  of 
a critic  or  a collector,  and  yet  this  systematic  study,  though  it  may  seem 
tedious  to  the  amateur,  and  pedantic  to  the  artist,  and  though  it  may 
be  regarded  with  the  most  complete  indifference  by  the  public  generally, 
has  its  own  rewards  to  offer  in  the  additional  clearness  which  it  imparts 
to  the  whole  subject,  and  in  the  enhanced  interest  that  every  separate 
etching  gains  from  being  known  in  connection  with  the  rest.  This 
kind  of  study  would  be  Impossible  for  us  without  the  help  of  the 
minutely  detailed  information  that  the  zealous  Industry  of  catalogue- 
makers  has  accumulated  for  our  use.  We  are,  indeed,  infinitely  their 
debtors,  for  without  their  labours  of  love,  extending,  in  some  cases,  over 
many  years,  and  rewarded  only  by  the  appreciation  of  the  few  who  know 
all  that  such  toil  involves,  the  student  could  never  gain  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  total  production  of  a great  artist.  Even  if  he  had  access 
to  a complete  collection,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  know  that  it 
was  complete. 

I have  just  alluded  to  two  methods  in  the  arrangement  of  a catalogue, 
the  chronological  order  and  classification  by  subject.  Even  in  a brief 
treatise  like  the  present  some  definite  system  is  necessary,  and  I have 
decided  to  adopt  three  systems,  each  for  one  part  of  my  essay,  which  will 
keep  them  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  both  for  the  reader’s 
convenience  and  my  own.  The  first  is  chronological  so  as  to  connect  the 
etchings,  or  many  of  them,  with  the  inspiring  and  affecting  story  of 
Rembrandt’s  courageous  and  troubled  existence.  One  of  the  great 
artist’s  biographers,  M.  Emile  Michel,  says  that  Rembrandt  has  himself 
almost  invariablv  enlightened  us  as  to  the  date  of  his  works,  but  this, 
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with  regard  at  least  to  the  etchings,  is  certainly  saying  too  much  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  chronological  method 
exclusively.  M.  Dutuit,  on  the  other  hand,  observes  that  nearly  tw'O- 
thlrds  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  are  without  date.  This  statement  is, 
however,  a very  great  exaggeration  of  their  still  too  frequent  datelessness. 
Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  catalogue,  admits  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
plates  as  genuine.  Out  of  these,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  are  dated, 
so  that  the  dated  plates  are  in  the  majority  and  sufficiently  abundant 
to  afford  in  themselves  all  that  is  needed  for  reference  in  the  first, 
or  biographical,  portion  of  this  essay,  especially  considering  that 
the  author,  having  a limited  space  at  his  command,  is  not  under 
any  obligation  to  refer  to  everything  that  Rembrandt  executed. 
Those  who  try  to  make  complete  chronological  catalogues  arc  sorely 
tempted  to  assign  dates  that  must  in  many  instances  be  purely,  if 
not  wildly,  conjectural.  Each  instance  would  require  to  be  supported 
by  a separate  argument  which  is  seldom  given,  so  that  the  reader  sees  that 
the  date  is  assumed  but  does  not  often  know  why  it  is  assumed.  The 
compiler  has,  no  doubt,  gone  through  a process  of  reasoning  that 
is  satisfactory  to  himself  and  might  be  so  to  his  readers  if  their  faith 
were  not  disturbed  by  other  equally  authorised  compilers.  Our  teachers 
do,  indeed,  arrive  at  the  most  divergent  and  contradictory  conclusions. 
The  differences  between  Vosmaer  and  Middleton  are  extremely  frequent, 
and  in  several  instances  so  wide  that  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  changing  manner  of  Rembrandt’s  workmanship,  or  in 
his  tastes  and  interests  so  far  as  the  choice  of  subject  is  concerned,  to 
justify  one  in  fixing  a date  within  a year  or  two,  or  even  a decade. 
For  example  there  is  the  well-known  plate  of  The  Triumph  of  Mordecai 
to  which  Vosmaer  assigns  1640  or  from  that  to  1645,  whereas 
Middleton  fixes  1651.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  was  etched, 
according  to  Vosmaer,  between  1632  and  1640,  according  to 
Middleton  in  1652.  The  Star  of  the  Kings  is  dated  by  Vosmaer 
1641,  but  Middleton  puts  it  twelve  years  later.  When  we  are  assured 
by  the  Dutch  authority  that  the  date  of  The  Blind  Man  seen  from 
behind  is  1651  the  English  connoisseur  throws  us  back  no  less  than 
twenty-one  years,  a little  more  than  one-third  of  Rembrandt’s  whole 
existence.  There  is,  however,  one  page  in  Vosmaer’s  great  woiE  which 
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deserves  our  unqualified  approval.  It  is  that  in  which  he  gives  a list 
of  twenty-one  plates  for  which  he  declines  to  fix  any  date  whatever. 
Writers  for  whom  the  fixing  of  dates  is  an  absolutely  over-mastering 
passion  may  always  safely  assume  that  an  etching  by  Rembrandt  was 
produced  between  1607,  when  the  artist  came  into  the  world,  and 
1669,  when  he  went  out  of  it.  No  other  plan  is  absolutely  safe. 
It  might  seem  possible,  at  first  sight,  to  assume  that  Rembrandt  took 
up  the  etching-needle  in  1628,  which  is  the  first  date  we  have,  and 
laid  it  down  in  1661,  as  that  is  the  last,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest 
proof  that  he  did  not  begin  to  etch  when  he  was  sixteen  instead  of 
twenty-one,  or  that  he  did  not  continue  the  practice  of  the  art  after  having, 
from  negligence  or  discouragement,  entirely  ceased  to  put  dates  upon  his 
productions.  The  matter  may  seem  to  be  of  slight  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  authenticity  or  the  technical  excellence  of  the  plates 
themselves,  but  it  is  really  more  important  than,  at  first  sight,  it  may 
appear.  If  we  knew  exactly  the  order  in  which  all  the  plates  were 
executed  we  might  observe  with  the  keenest  interest  the  signs  of  mental 
and  technical  progress.  This  is  possible,  in  some  degree,  even  with 
the  dated  works  that  are  accessible  to  us,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  are  not  very  much  more  than  half  of  the  magnificent  CEuvre. 

My  rule  to  refer  in  the  biographical  part  to  dated  plates  only  is 
a restriction  on  the  side  of  safety,  but  there  is  another  equally  important, 
and  that  is  that  a critic  ought  not  to  refer,  except  by  way  of  caution, 
to  any  plate  of  whose  authenticity  he  is  not  perfectly  satisfied.  The 
reader  not  yet  familiar  with  the  controversy  concerning  Rembrandt’s 
etchings  may  be  briefly  told  in  this  place  that  a plate  may  be  signed  with 
his  name,  and  dated,  without  being  necessarily  his  handiwork.  The 
etchings  accumulated  in  collections  under  the  name  of  Rembrandt  may 
be  classed  in  these  five  categories. 

1.  I'hose  plates  of  which  the  conception  and  execution  are  equally 
and  entirely  those  of  Rembrandt  himself.  This  category  includes  both 
successful  plates  and  failures  which  are  rather  numerous  in  proportion, 
but  the  failure  is  in  most  instances  purely  technical  and  does  not  greatly 
interfere  with  the  mental  qualities  of  the  performance. 

2.  Plates  of  which  the  idea  and  design  belong  to  Rembrandt  but 
of  which  the  execution  has  been  partially  entrusted  to  assistants. 
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3.  Plates  designed  by  Rembrandt  but  executed  entirely  by  others. 

4.  Plates  of  which  the  manual  execution  is  more  or  less  completely 
due  to  Rembrandt,  but  in  composing  which  he  made  ' use  of  borrowed 
ideas. 

5.  Plates  with  which  Rembrandt  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  either 
mentally  or  manually. 

Now  of  these  five  categories,  I intend  to  confine  myselt,  in  the  two 
earlier  parts  of  the  present  essay,  entirely  to  the  first.  In  my  third 
part,  I shall  enter  upon  the  stony  and  thorny  ground  of  controversy 
and  deal  with  the  doubtful  or  contested  plates,  not  that  I have  any 
particular  eagerness  for  controversial  warfare,  but  because,  in  this  case 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  of  it.  Besides,  no  reasonable  person  could 
fall  into  the  illogical  fallacy  of  interpreting  an  attack  upon  the 
authenticity  of  more  or  less  spurious  Rembrandts  as  an  attack  upon 
Rembrandt  himself.  The  truth  is  that  no  kinder  service  can  be  rendered 
to  a great  artist  by  the  most  faithtul  of  his  admirers  than  the  detection 
of  those  works  that  the  cupidity  of  some,  and  the  uncritical  confidence  of 
others,  have  falsely  attributed  to  him.  Every  work  justly  discarded 
relieves  his  reputation  of  a burden,  and  when  we  reflect  how  ready 
posterity  always  is  to  attribute  works  to  celebrities  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  it,  and  how  strongly  persons  who  have  them  in  their 
possession,  or  desire  to  sell  them,  are  biassed  in  favour  of  such 
attribution,  it  seems  inevitable  that  these  burdens  should  be  laid  upon 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

The  absence  of  concord  amongst  authorities  is  shown  in  the  following 
little  table : — 


Bartsch  ( 1 797) 

Claussin  ( 1 82.|.) 

• • • ,,  365 

Wilson  (1836) 

...  „ 369 

Charles  Blanc  (1859-61)  . . . 

■ • • V 3 53  ,, 

Vosmaer  (1868—77) 

• • • 353 

Middleton  (1878) 

• • ■ ,,  329 

Dutuit  (1883) 

Charles  Blanc  gives  a list  of  twenty-nine  rejected  plates  and  makes 
an  addition  of  seven  to  the  catalogue.  Vosmaer  accepts  the  number 
given  by  Blanc  as  well  as  his  system  of  order.  Mr.  Middleton  gives 
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;i  list  of  eighteen  rejected  studies  and  sketches  with  thirty  rejected 
landscapes,  and  M.  Dutuit  adds  to  his  catalogue  a list  of  six  etchings 
“ attributed  to  ” Rembrandt,  and  two  “ falsely  attributed.”  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  further  into  these  questions  at  present.  The  reader 
secs  the  necessity  for  great  caution,  but  I may  add,  to  reassure  him, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  plates  still  attributed  to  Rembrandt 
bear  so  visibly  the  impress  of  his  hand  and  genius  that  they  are  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  styles  (for  he 
had  several  styles)  and  with  the  very  different  moods  of  his  versatile 
and  generally  quite  original  mind.  He  sometimes  borrowed  from  others, 
but  not  often,  and  though  it  is  now  evident  that  he  accepted  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  certain  plates  that  bear  his  name,  we  must  still 
remember  that  he  was  one  ot  the  most  personally  industrious  of  great 
artists  and  one  of  those  who  have  been  most  rarely  dependent  upon 
auxiliaries. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added  that  references  to  plates  will  be 
accompanied,  at  least  once,  by  the  numbers  given  respectively  in  the 
catalogues  of  Bartsch  and  Middleton.  That  of  Bartsch,  though  nearly 
a hundred  years  old,  is  still  a living  work,  in  continual  requisition,  whilst 
Mr.  Middleton’s  catalogue  has  the  advantages  ot  being  written  in 
Ihiglish  eighty  years  later,  and  of  being  easily  accessible  to  Englishmen. 
I would  willingly  have  given  references,  in  addition,  to  that  of  Charles 
Blanc,  as  it  is  very  clear  and  readable,  and  was  charmingly  illustrated 
by  Flameng,  but  it  seemed  that  a string  of  three  references  to  every 
plate  was  likely  to  be  confusing,  especially  as  the  names  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  German  begin  with  the  same  letter. 


II 

I’he  reputation  of  Rembrandt  has  undergone  the  most  extreme 
vicissitudes.  In  his  own  life-time  he  rose  from  obscurity  to  a local 
and  afterwards  national  celebrity,  but  sank  down  again,  several  years 
before  his  death,  into  the  trying  position  of  a neglected  and  unfashionable 
artist.  'T)ften,”  says  V’osmaer,  “have  I felt  indignant  at  the  small 
degree  ot  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his  contemporaries.”  \’ondel  either 
really  cared  riothing  for  Rembrandt  or  affected  complete  inditlerence. 
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Another  contemporary  poet  said  that  as  Rembrandt  found  he  could 
not  equal  Titian,  Vandyke  or  Michael  Angelo,  he  preferred  to  wander 
from  the  right  path  and  become  the  first  heretic  in  art  rather  than 
strengthen  himself  by  following  the  most  experienced.  Houbraken 
speaks  of  the  art  of  Rembrandt  in  the  past  tense,  saying  that  it  had 
(at  one  time)  the  success  of  novelty,  it  was  a fashion,  and  artists  had 
been  obliged  to  imitate  him  in  order  to  sell,  even  when  their  own 
manner  of  painting  was  far  superior.  Lairesse  condemned  Rembrandt 
and  Lievens  together,  but,  with  a distant  approach  to  generosity,  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  Rembrandt’s  way  of  painting  was  “ not  absolutely 
bad.”  Some  time  after  the  artist’s  death  came  a reaction  in  his  favour 
showing  itself  decidedly  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
an  extended  appreciation  in  foreign  countries.  Still,  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  criticism  was  too  subservient  to  classical  authority 
to  recognise  Rembrandt  with  any  complete  cordiality,  and  it  he  was 
praised  for  some  qualities  he  was  condemned,  with  at  least  equal 
frankness,  for  the  defects  that  accompanied  them.  Even  so  late  in  the 
century  as  the  time  of  Barry,  who  began  his  Academy  lectures  in  1784, 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  speak  of  Rembrandt’s  “ laborious,  ignorant 
diligence,”  in  rendering  the  “multiplied  wrinkles  and  trifling  peculiarities 
of  the  skin.”  He  admitted  the  ability  of  Rembrandt  in  colouring  and 
chiaroscuro  but  hated  his  most  masterly  style,  condemning  the  “obtrusive, 
licentious,  slovenly  conduct  of  his  pencil  ” as  “ not  less  disgusting  than 
it  is  useless.”  Opie  spoke  of  him  as  “foremost  of  those  who  in  the 
opinion  of  some  critics  cut  the  knot  instead  of  untying  it,  and 
burglariously  entered  the  Temple  of  Fame  by  the  window.”  Reynolds 
compared  Poussin  with  Rembrandt  as  to  their  composition  and  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shaciow,  adding  that  they  “ ran  into  contrary  extremes 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  most  reprehensible,  both 
being  equally  distant  from  the  demands  of  nature  and  the  purposes  of 
art.”  He  admits  that  the  pictures  of  Rembrandt  may  “ not  come  amiss 
when  mixed  with  the  performances  of  artists  of  a more  regular  manner  ” 
Reynolds  was  just  however  (without  being  in  the  least  enthusiastic) 
about  both  drawing  and  colour  in  Fhe  Anatomical  Lesso//.  Fuseli 

appreciated  Rembrandt  better,  classing  him  as  a genius  of  the  first 
rank  “in  whatever  relates  not  to  form.”  Again,  Fuseli  has  an  intelligent 
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onslaught  upon  the  topographic  delineation  of  landscape  and  says  that 
the  landscape  of  Rembrandt  “ spurns  all  relation  with  this  kind  of 
map-work.”  He  describes  Rembrandt’s  figures  as  “ uniform  abstracts 
of  lumpy  or  meagre  deformity,”  but  admits  that,  “ form  only  excepted, 
he  possessed  every  power  that  constitutes  genius  in  art.” 

All  these  academical  opinions,  including  the  favourable  one  of 
Constable  on  Rembrandt’s  chiaroscuro  picture  of  the  Mill,  refer  to  the 
master’s  work  in  painting,  not  to  his  etchings.  One  of  the  first  English 
artists  who  took  any  special  interest  in  the  etchings  was  the  elder  Leslie, 
and  he  once  wrote  a short  sentence  of  five  lines  about  the  services  of 
photography  in  reproducing  “these  inestimable  works.”  Mr.  Ruskin 
once  gave  a foot-note,  also  of  five  lines,  to  Rembrandt’s  etchings,  that 
appreciated  the  synthetic  quality  of  the  landscapes,  and  in  the  text  of 
“ Modern  Painters,”  there  are  references  to  two  plates.  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  (B.  50.  M.  243)  and  The  Shell  (B.  159.  M.  290).  I 
do  not  remember  any  other  reference  to  the  etchings  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
works  except  some  depreciatory  remarks  upon  their  technique  in  a letter 
on  the  etchings  of  Mr.  Ernest  George. 

In  most  of  these  instances  of  criticism,  what  strikes  us  is  the  remark- 
able coolness  of  the  critics,  their  absence  of  anything  approaching  to 
enthusiasm.  Those  who  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  qualities  ot  the 
master  are  not  earned  away  by  them,  they  have  not  the  tone  of  critics 
speaking  about  an  artist  who  has  delighted  them  and  whose  defects  they 
may  be  aware  of  but  are  willing  to  overlook  ; they  have  the  tone  of  men 
who,  when  they  praise,  do  it  from  a wish  to  avoid  injustice.  Fuseli  is 
hearty  in  praise  and  blame,  Leslie  and  Constable  praise  heartily  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  are  extremely  laconical.  I'he  brevity  of  Mr.  Ruskin  is  still 
more  striking  in  a diffusely  eloquent  writer — six  lines  for  the  religious 
subjects,  five  for  the  landscapes,  two  for  a study  of  still  life! 

d’he  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  present  splendour  of  Rembrandt’s 
fame  is  more  recent  than  we  can  easily  realise.  It  has  been  due  to  several 
causes,  distinct  in  themselves,  but  all  operating  together.  The  first  is  the 
complete  extinction  of  classicism  as  an  exclusive  authority  though  it  has 
happily  survived,  and  with  improved  culture,  as  a taste.  The  second  lies 
in  the  greater  facilities  for  travelling  which  have  enabled  critics  to  see 
more  of  Rembrandt’s  whole  performance  and  know  him  better,  and  the 
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third  is  in  the  invention  of  certain  processes  of  engraving  in  which 
photography  does  the  drawing,  though  not  the  biting,  and  so  far  ensures 
a considerable  degree  of  fidelity,  as  well  as  cheapness  in  the  most  recent 
reproductions.  But  these  causes,  potent  as  they  are,  would  probably  have 
had  a less  effect  on  Rembrandt’s  fame  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied, 
in  all  civilised  countries,  by  a revival  of  the  art  of  etching.  The  opinion 
amongst  etchers  which  enthrones  Rembrandt  as  the  king  of  their  craft  is 
the  most  recent  instance  of  perfect  unanimity  amongst  people  of  all 
nationalities.  As  we  all  say  that  Phidias  was  the  greatest  sculptor, 
Homer  the  greatest  epic  poet,  and  Shakespeare  the  greatest  dramatist,  so 
are  we  all  agreed  upon  the  world-wide  supremacy  of  Rembrandt.  And 
the  higher  our  appreciation  of  etching  as  essentially  an  artist’s  art  the  more 
exalted  becomes  the  position  of  its  greatest  practitioner.  I ani  told  that,  of 
late  years,  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  appreciation  of  etching. 
Perhaps  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  pretend  to  be  enchanted  by  its 
masterpieces,  but  these  changes  of  surface-fashion  have  little  to  do  with 
culture.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  etched  work  of  Rembrandt  is  now 
intelligible  to  thousands,  whereas  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  was  almost  like  an  unknown  tongue,  or  characters  understood  by  few. 

Another  recent  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Rembrandt  is  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a competent  biographer,  Vosmaer,  a waiter 
entirely  free  from  that  credulity  of  mediocrity  which  makes  it  ever  ready 
to  accept  the  common  calumnies  against  genius.  The  idlest  and  most 
ridiculous  stories  about  Rembrandt  had  become  traditional.  Vosmaer 
showed  that  they  had  not,  and  that  they  could  not  have,  any  other 
foundation  than  the  inventive  spite  of  a great  man’s  usual  detractors.  He 
showed  us  Rembrandt  as  he  lived,  a man  of  immense  industry  and  the 
simplest  tastes  (with  the  one  exception  of  a passion  for  works  of  art),  a 
man  whose  force  of  character  and  courage  in  adversity  immediately 
suggest  to  English  readers  the  name  of  one  great  in  another  art  who  died 
like  Rembrandt  in  harness  and  at  Rembrandt’s  years,  the  artist  who  died 
at  Abbotsford. 

In  h is  own  lines  of  work  there  is  no  one  in  all  history  to  be  compared 
with  Rembrandt;  in  artistic  influence  he  has  one  equal,  entirely  unlike 
himself,  and  that  is  Raphael.  It  was  not  by  accident  that  medallions  of 
these  two  were  put  together  on  the  cover  of  the  Portfolio.  They  are 
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the  two  niost  influential  graphic  artists  of  all  time.  Comte  deflned  art  as 
consisting  in  the  three  processes  of  observation,  imitation,  and  idealisation. 
The  three  are  common  to  both  artists  but  in  Rembrandt  observation 
predominates,  in  Raphael  idealisation.  As  for  imitation  they  are  alike  in 
possessing  the  power  of  it  and  in  using  it  more  or  less,  but  always 
subordinate! y to  the  artistic  purpose.  Raphael  is  called  quite  accurately 
in  a certain  sense,  “ the  divine  ” ; “ the  human  ” is  an  epithet  that  might, 
with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  Rembrandt. 

Ill 

The  date  of  the  first  etchings  that  have  any  date  at  all  is  the  year 
1628,  when  the  artist  was  twenty-one  years  old.  There  are  two 
signed  etchings  for  that  year.  One  of  them.  An  Old  IVoman  s 
Ilead^  full  face^  seen  only  to  the  Chin  (B.  352,  M.  6.),  is  very  simply 
etched,  though  drawn  with  easy  skill,  especially  visible  in  the  reserves  of 
half-light  in  the  shaded  parts.  It  is  already  the  work  of  an  artist,  but 
has  no  special  distinction.  The  other  little  plate.  Bust  of  an  Old  IFoman, 
lightly  etched  (B.  354.  M.  5),  is  much  more  than  that;  it  is  the  work, 
already,  of  a great  and  most  accomplished  master.  It  was  never 
afterwards  surpassed,  either  in  the  penetrating  observation  of  nature,  or 
in  delicate  sufficiency  of  execution,  by  any  subsequent  work  of  Rembrandt 
himself,  and  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  believe  that  even  so  strong  a 
natural  genius  as  his  could  produce  work  of  such  rare  excellence  without 
years  of  previous  practice,  not  only  in  drawing,  but  in  actual  work 
with  the  etching  needle.  He  probably  began  to  etch  in  his  minority, 
making  attempts  that  did  not  seem  to  him  worth  dating,  then  he  did 
these  things,  and  put  not  only  his  signature,  but  the  year.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  had  already  mastered  one  of  his  several  styles.  I do  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  matter,  I do  not  believe  that  at  twenty-one  he  could  have 
got  through  such  a task  as  the  portrait  of  the  Burgomaster  Six,  but  he 
had  already  one  of  the  strings  to  his  bow. 

At  the  date  of  these  plates  Rembrandt  was  living  at  his  father’s  house 
in  Leyden.  He  had  been  destined  to  a learned  profession,  but  had  not 
taken  well  to  classical  studies,  and  instead  of  proceeding  with  them  had 
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followed  art  in  Van  Swanenburch’s  studio  for  three  years,  which  probably 
ended  about  1620.  After  that  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  Pietcr 
Lastman  and  stayed  with  him,  according  to  Orlers,  six  months.  It  is 
believed  that  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house  about  1623,  and  stayed 
there  till  1630.  At  the  date  of  the  etchings  that  occupy  us  he  had 
already  painted  a picture  which  is  known  and  now  at  Stuttgart,  and  he 
had  also  taken  his  first  pupil,  Gerard  Dow.  Everything  is  rather  early, 
rather  precocious,  with  Rembrandt.  He  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
of  life,  and  set  to  work  at  a time  when  others  are  dreaming  about  what 
they  intend  to  do.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  little  etchings  of 
1628  were  portraits  of  Rembrandt’s  mother,  and  they  are  so  entered  in 
Blanc’s  catalogue,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  such  an  idea. 
According  to  Vosmaer  the  mother  was  about  thirty-five  years  old  at 
the  date  of  Rembrandt’s  birth,  consequently  she  would  be  about  fifty-six 
when  he  came  of  age,  but  the  old  lady  in  the  etching  looks  past  seventy.’ 

There  is  just  one  etching  for  1629,  and  that  is  an  excellent  proof  of 
the  tendency  to  vary  his  styles  and  make  experiments,  which  was  in 
Rembrandt’s  nature,  and  remained  v/ith  him  through  life.  The  title  of 
it  in  Mr.  Middleton’s  catalogue  is  Rembrandt^  a Bust;  supposed  to  Le 
engraved  on  Pewter  (B.  336.  M.  7.).  It  is  a rough  sketch  in  a bold 
and  decided  manner,  without  any  attempt  at  delicacy  of  tone  or  even  of 
line,  but  immense  vivacity  of  handling,  and  the  peculiarity  of  it  is 
that  some  of  the  shading  is  done  with  a double  point,  as  if  two  points 
had  been  tied  together,  which  they  probably  were.  Many  etchers  have 
tried  that  experiment  for  greater  speed  in  shading,  but  it  does  not  really 
advance  matters  very  much,  and  Rembrandt  never  afterwards  recurred 
to  it. 

The  year  1630  is  remarkable  for  a series  of  small  plates,  in  which 
the  artist  amused  himself  in  studying  expression  by  assuming  it  in  his 
own  features.  The  practice  may  easily  be  represented  as  ridiculous,  and 
has,  no  doubt,  a ludicrous  aspect,  as  it  is  difficult  to  think  quite  seriously 
of  a grown  man  making  faces,  as  children  do,  before  a glass.  It  has  been 

^ Many  women  after  seventy  are  better  preserved  than  Rembrandt’s  old  lady  ; Queen 
Victoria  is  an  instance,  and  in  quiet  middle-class  life  good  preservation  is  by  no  means 
rare.  This  Dutchwoman,  tranquil  and  fairly  well  off,  might  very  well  be  eighty.  I 
have  known  a younger-looking  lady  at  ninety-three. 
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done  occasionally  by  modern  actors  for  instantaneous  photography,  and 
with  this  result,  that  when  the  costume  is  changed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  expression  the  original  human  being  becomes  unrecognisable.  Rem- 
brandt himself  is  not  always  immediately  recognised  in  these  etchings, 
but  we  get  accustomed  to  the  changes  in  his  physiognomy,  in  his  head- 
gear,  and  in  the  length  of  his  hair.  We  have  him  “ with  an  open 
mouth”  (B.  13.  M.  22.);  “with  an  air  of  grimace”  (B.  10.  M.  23.); 
“with  haggard  eyes”  (B.  320.  M.  24.);  and  “laughing”  (B.  316. 
M.  25.).  These  little  plates,  and  others,  probably  of  the  same  date,  or 
very  near  it,  are  executed  with  a fine  point,  and  are  distinguished  by  an 
extreme  manual  facility.  The  evident  speed  of  their  execution  does  not, 
however,  prevent  the  artist  from  noticing  the  most  minute  truths  of  form 
and  of  light  and  shade,  as,  for  example,  in  the  learnedly  reserved  reflec- 


tions in  the  shading  of  Remhvcuidt  with  (in  open  Moiitii  (B.  13-  M-  22.). 
There  may  be  haste  in  such  work  as  this,  but  there  is  no  carelessness,  and 
as  for  vitality  it  is  superabundant,  both  in  the  subjects  and  the  execution. 

In  the  same  year,  1630,  Rembrandt  made  two  serious  etchings  of 
himself,  one  “with  curly  hair  rising  into  a tutt  over  the  right  eye 
(B.  27.  M.  26.)  the  other  “with  fur  cap  and  light  dress”  (B.  24.  M.  27.). 
Both  these  plates  are  very  lightly  sketched  in  the  manner  that  the  h'rench 
call  “croquis.”  d'he  one  with  the  fur  cap  is  a pleasant  and  probably 
very  truthful  likeness  of  the  artist  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  without 
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any  flattery  as  to  form,  but  having  the  air  of  a young  man  at  the 
same  time  very  intelligent  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself.  The 
other  gives  a fine  idea  of  Rembrandt’s  abundant  head  of  hair  which 
resembles  as  to  quantity  the  wigs  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  It  may 

be  that  he  sometimes  added  in  his  paintings  and  etchings  to  the 

liberal  gifts  of  nature,  as  in  portraits  of  the  same  year  the  hair  is  at 
one  time  prodigious  and  at  another  ordinary.  For  example,  in 
Rembrandt  with  Haggard  Eyes,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  attract 
attention. 

Rembrandt  now  began  his  long  series  of  etchings  of  scriptural 
subjects.  One,  dated  1630,  is  a Jesus  Disputing  with  the  Doctors 
(B.  66.  M.  177.),  a small  plate,  delicately  etched,  but  very  grandly 
conceived,  and  another  of  the  same  year  is  The  Presentation  with  the 
Angel  (B.  51.  M.  178.),  called  so  because  an  angel  with  wings  appears 
over  the  left  shoulder  of  Anna  the  prophetess.  Like  the  Jesus 

Disputing,  this  plate  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions  and  slight  rather  than  powerful 

execution. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  Rem- 
brandt began  to  etch  beggars  very  early 
in  life,  as  the  style  that  he  adopted 
for  that  class  of  subject  was  c|uite  fully 
developed  in  1630,  and  there  are  several 
etchings  of  that  year,  dated,  which  are  not 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  numerous 
beggar  subjects  of  later  years.  There 
are  also  some  good  portrait  studies, 
for  example.  An  Old  Alan  with  a Large 
Beard,  the  Shoulders  lower  than  the  Ears 
(B.  309,  M.  31),  which  is  one  of 

Rembrandt’s  finest  studies  of  old  are. 

O 

There  is  the  Profile  of  a Bald  Man  (B.  292.  M.  39.)  and  the 
Portrait  of  a Ma)i  with  a broad-brimmed  Hat  a>id  a Ruff  which  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  entirely  satisfactory  of  Rembrandt’s 
simpler  little  plates  (B.  31 1.  M.  28.). 

I have  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  these  plates  because  they  have  a 


Two  Beggars,  a Man  ami  a JFoman 
Con-versing.  B.  164.  M.  37. 


C 
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special  interest  as  showing  what  a good  start  Rembrandt  made  in 
etching,  and  how  early  in  life.  We  have  now  to  remember  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  executed  the  little  plate  of  the  old  lady, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  own  way,  and  that  at  twenty-three 
he  had  tried  his  hand,  with  rare  success,  on  a variety  of  subjects  and 
in  three  or  four  different  styles.  He  was  already  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  an  artist  who  has  left  himself  no  room  for  Improvement 
except  in  attempting  art  of  another  kind,  and  in  overcoming  new, 
though  possibly  not  greater  difficulties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  six  months  spent  in  the  studio  of  Pieter 
Lastman,  Rembrandt  had  hitherto  remained  entirely  with  his  parents 
at  Leyden,  as  his  three  years’  pupilage  with  Swanenburch,  then  a 
Leyden  artist,  does  not  imply  any  change  of  residence.  Rembrandt’s 
youth  had  been  free  from  every  care  but  that  of  his  own  progress 
in  art.  His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances  in  the  burgher  class 


I'iczv  of  Amstcrdcun.  B.  210.  M.  304. 

and  if  he  had  not  received  a full  classical  education  it  was  only  because 
he  had  not  taken  to  it.  Born  for  the  graphic  arts,  he  had  taken  to 
painting  and  etching  with  the  utmost  interest  and  immediate  success. 
This  justified  him  in  establishing  himself  as  an  artist  with  a house 
and  studio  of  his  own,  and  he  selected  Amsterdam  rather  than  Leyden 
as  a jdace  of  residence,  though  the  choice  involved  a separation  from 
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his  fatlier,  who  died  about  two  years  later,  from  his  mother,  who 
lived  on  for  ten  years,  and  from  his  four  brothers  and  two  sisters 
who  were  all  living  at  that  time.  Settled  in  Amsterdam  in  1630, 
Rembrandt  resumed  his  etching.  The  plates  dated  1631  include 
twenty-seven  portraits  and  studies,  one  “ fancy  composition,”  if  a 
single  figure  deserves  the  title,  but  no  religious  subject.  This  year 
the  portraits  Include  five  of  himself,  of  which  the  most  perfect, 
technically,  is  Rembrandt  zvith  Round  Fur  Cap,  full  face  (B.  16. 
M.  45.)  but  that  is  in  the  earlier  style.  The  desire  for  new  con- 
quests is  shown  in  the  larger  Rembrandt  with  Broad  Hat  and 
Embroidered  Mantle  (B.  7.  M.  52.)  in  which  the  etcher  has  laboriously 
aimed  at  high  finish  and  rich  textures  without,  however,  abandoning 
his  former  delicate  treatment  of  light  passages  as  in  the  collar  and 
the  lighted  side  of  the  face  and  hair.  It  may  be  noted  as  a sign  of 
increasing  prosperity  and  selt-respect  that  the  young  painter.  Instead 
of  pulling  faces  in  the  glass,  now  poses  before  it  with  the  air  and 
costume  of  a well-bred  gentleman.  Another  very  fine  portrait  of  this 
time  is  that  of  the  Man  zvith  a Short  Beard  and  Embroidered  Cloak 
(B.  263.  M.  77.),  full  of  clear  and  decided  drawing  without  any  over- 
finish. The  student  may  observe  how  completely  explanatory,  with  few 
lines,  is  the  treatment  of  the  costume.  Rembrandt  still  retains  his 
former  interest  in  old  age  and  proves  it  by  a wonderfully  beautiful 
Bust  of  an  Old  Man  zvith  a Long  Beard  (B.  260.  M.  62.).  The 
wrinkled  forehead  would  no  doubt  have  been  accepted  by  Barry  as  a 
proof  of  Rembrandt’s  “ ignorant  ddigeiice”  in  copying  “ the  multiplied 
wrinkles  and  trifling  peculiarities  of  the  skin.”  This  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  Rembrandt’s  lighter  and  more  delicate  etchings,  and  there  is 
another  charming  little  sketch  plate  of  an  old  bearded  man  with  the 
date  of  1631  (B.  315.  M.  63.).  In  this  year  Rembrandt  went  on  with 
his  series  of  beggars,  but  without  any  change  of  style,  and  etched  in  the 
same  light  manner  a clever  plate  of  very  small  dimensions  known  as 
Fhe  Little  Polander  (B.  142.  M.  79.).  One  of  the  most  important 
v/orks  of  the  year  was  the  portrait  of  Rembrandt' s ALother,  her  Hand 
resting  upon  her  Breast  (B.  348.  M.  55.).  I'his  etching  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  serious,  highly  finished,  and  dignified  works  as  the 
portrait  of  the  artist  himself  with  the  Broad  Hat  and  Embroidered 
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Mantle.  It  was  a new  style  with  Rembrandt  then  and  these  works 
have  an  air  which  implies  that  he  took  a certain  pride  in  it.  Certainly 
this  portrait  of  his  mother  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  etchings  he  ever 
produced.  The  contrasts  of  delicacy  and  strength  of  line  in  flesh  and 
costume  are  extreme  but  never  offensive.  They  occur  always  in  the 
right  place  and  however  easy  the  workmanship  there  is  no  carelessness. 

For  the  year  1632  there  is  nothing  dated,  in  the  way  of  studies  and 
portraits,  except  a vastly  broad  figure  of  a Persian  “ swell  ” (there  is 
no  other  word  for  him)  who  goes  swaggering  along  with  cloak,  and 
fringes,  and  medal,  and  cane,  and  plume ! It  is  a charming  example 
of  the  serio-comical,  admirably  etched  in  a light  incisive  way  (B.  152. 
M.  91.).  The  same  year  is  marked  by  a return  to  religious  subjects  in 
a St.  Jerome,  praying  passionately,  St.  Jerome  Kneeling,  an  Arched 
Print  (B.  loi.  M.  183.).  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  subject, 
St.  Jerome  is  etched  in  the  same  light  and  clever  manner  as  the 
distinguished  Persian.  This,  too,  is  the  year  of  Ehe  Rat  Killer  (B.  121. 

M.  261.),  one  of  Rembrandt’s  characteristic  plates  of  popular  subjects 
reminding  us  in  that  respect  of  Ostade,  and  also  in  the  complete  absence 
of  local  colour.  The  execution  is  like  that  of  some  of  the  beggar  series 
but  not  so  lively  as  the  best  of  them.  It  is  a complete  Dutch  picture 
as  to  composition,  though  the  light-and-shade  is  little  more  than 
indicated. 

I have  never  admired  the  portrait  of  1633,  Rembrandt  with  a Scarf 
round  his  N’eck  (B.  17,  M.  99).  The  face  is  almost  entirely  in  shade, 
except  a little  sunshine  on  the  left  cheek,  and  as  the  shading  is  heavy^ 
coarse,  and  over-bitten,  it  looks  as  if  the  origuial  had  had  his  face 
blackened. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  Rembrandt’s 
etched  work  for  the  year  1633,  as  it  so  happens  that  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  what  is  attributed  to  him  for  that  year  are  subjects 
of  doubt  and  discussion,  and  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  later  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  evidence  that  Rembrandt  made  any  progress  as 
an  etcher  in  that  year.  What  was  intended  to  be  a very  Important  plate, 
a great  Descent  from  the  Cross,  was  entirely  ruined  in  the  biting,  ruined 
past  redemption,  so  that  after  two  or  three  trial  proofs  the  plate  was 
abandoned.  A second  plate  of  the  same  composition  appears  to  have  been 
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etched  by  another  hand.  We  know  from  the  number  of  pictures  signed 
by  Rembrandt  at  this  time  or  soon  after  that  he  was  most  industriously 
occupied  with  painting,  and  he  now  began,  probably  for  commercial 
reasons,  to  make  compositions  for  large  plates  full  of  tiresome  work  and 
for  which  he  would  naturally  be  tempted  to  employ  assistants.  The 
experience  of  all  etchers  has  shown  that  the  big  commercial  plate  is  an 
artistic  error,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  pecuniary  advantages. 
There  is,  however,  a very  little  plate.  An  Old  IV oman  etched  no  lower  than 
the  Chin  (B.  351,  M.  loi),  which  is  a return, 
without  any  visible  improvement,  to  the  artist’s 
simplest  and  most  elementary  style  of  five  years 
before. 

■ The  production  of  large  commercial  plates,  as 
well  as  the  painting  of  many  pictures  about  this 
time,  may  have  been  connected  with  ideas  of  mar- 
riage in  obedience  to  the  Shakespearian  rule,  “ Put 
money  m thy  purse.”  In  June  1634  Rembrandt 
married  Saskia  van  Ulenburgh  at  Bilt  in  Friesland. 

She  was  a young  lady  of  good  family,  and  although 
Rembrandt  was  not  in  the  least  worldly  or  what  is  called  a “society 
man,”  still,  as  his  marriage  Improved  his  social  position,  he  may  have 
been  tempted  to  some  display  about  this  time.  It  was  a very  brilliant 
marriage  for  a young  artist.  Vosmaer  tells  us  that  Saskia  gave  Rem- 
brandt admission  “into  a distinguished  family,  whose  members  illustrated 
the  magistrature,  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.”  She  also  brought 
Rembrandt  a good  fortune,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  marriage  was  a 
happy  one. 

There  are  uncertainties  and  disappointments  in  etching  even  for  the 
most  experienced  masters,  and  one  of  the  worst  plates  that  Rembrandt  ever 
made,  if,  indeed,  he  did  entirely  execute  it  with  his  own  hand,  is  the 
portrait  Jan  Sylvius  (B.  266.  M.  iio.),  that  of  1634,  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  fine  later  portrait  of  Sylvius  preaching, 
executed  four  years  later.  The  first  Sylvius  does  not  show  Rembrandt’s 
usual  skill  in  drawing  (look  at  the  right  nostril  and  the  wooden  hands) 
whilst  the  shading  is  heavy  and  of  poor  quality,  being  without  any 
effectual  varieties  of  tone,  texture,  and  handling.  Admiration  of  bad 


yin  Old  JVoman  etched  no 
louver  than  the  Ohm. 
B.  351.  dll.  loi . 
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work  like  this,  whether  sincere  or  feigned,  only  diminishes  the  value 
of  that  which  is  rightly  given  to  good  examples  of  the  art.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  same  year  (1634)  Rembrandt  recurred 
to  the  very  simplest  and  most  elementary  (but  often  most  satisfac- 
tory) kind  of  etching,  clear  line  and  plain  shading,  in  some  studies  of 
beggars  which  are  admirable  examples  of  such  work,  to  be  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  all  practical  beginners. 

The  year  1634  is  that  of  the  very  celebrated  etching  called  The  Great 
Jewish  Bride  (B.  340.  M.  108.).  This  title  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bigness  of  the  bride  herself ; it  is  merely  used  to  distinguish  the  plate 
from  a smaller  one  of  another  person.  M.  Charles  Blanc  made  it  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  this  is  really  a portrait  of  Saskla,  Rembrandt’s 
wife,  his  strongest  argument  being  that  the  plate  was  executed  in  the  year 
of  his  marriage.  The  other  argument,  based  on  likeness  to  known 
portraits  of  Saskia,  is  untenable.  The  two  women  are  not  of  the  same 
feminine  type.  The  Saskia  who  is  in  the  plate  called  Rembrandt  and  his 
IFife  (B.  19.  M.  128.)  is  a bright-looking,  intelligent  woman,  and  so  is 
the  lady,  evidently  the  same  person,  in  Rembrandt' s IFife  and  Five  other 
Heads  (B.  365.  M.  129.).  The  Jewish  Bride,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
certainly  less  than  the  usual  intelligence  of  her  race.  She  is  a fine 
woman,  physically,  and  she  has  magnificent  hair,  but  she  is  only  a fine 
woman  and  Saskia  is  much  more.  Besides,  the  Jewish  lady  looks  as  if 
she  could  be  bad-tempered,  which  Saskia  does  not.  The  Jewess  has  a 
low  forehead,  a large  ugly  mouth  with  protruding  lower  Up,  and  a very 
dark  complexion  ; Saskia’s  forehead  is  high,  her  mouth  small  and  pretty, 
and  her  complexion  fair.  M.  Charles  Blanc  believed  that  the  uppermost 
of  the  Three  Heads  of  JFomen  (B.  367.  M.  115.)  had  at  least  been 
suggested  by  Saskia.  This  seems  very  probable,  the  face  is  pleasant  and 
Intelligent. 

The  Great  Jewish  Bride,  in  its  finished  state,  is  an  attempt  at 
complete  tonality.  It  is  more  successful  in  that  respect  than  the  first 
portrait  of  Sylvius,  but  I may  be  excused  for  preferring  the  costume 
portrait  which  Mr.  Middleton  calls  Portrait,  U)iknown,  of  a Man  with  a 
Sabre  (B.  23.  M.  i i i.),  but  which  Mr.  I laden  and  others  have  believed 
to  be  Rembrandt  himself  M.  Charles  Blanc  was  disposed  to  abandon  this 
idea,  as  there  is  not  much  likeness  to  other  self-portraits  of  the  master 
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and  there  is  a wart  on  this  face  that  does  not  occur  in  the  others.  Blanc 
saw  a likeness  to  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  but  the  search  of  an  original  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  etching  is  most  probably  a fancy  piece,  only  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  Rembrandt  himself,  without  pretending  to  be  a 
likeness.  It  is  very  cleverly  executed.  The  shade  on  the  face  is  too 
black,  which  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  original  intention 


Three  Heads  of  JVo?nefi.  B.  367.  M.  1 1 5. 


to  use  the  copper  as  an  ornamental  plate  on  a box  rather  than  for 
printing.  There  was,  however,  in  Rembrandt’s  work  at  this  time  a 
decided  tendency  to  over-shading,  the  consequence  of  those  experiments 
in  full  tonality  which  all  etchers  seem  to  be,  at  one  time  in  their  lives, 
tempted  to  make.  A charming  plate  of  this  year,  A Young  JVoman 
reading  (B.  345,  M.  109.),  is  Injured  by  too  great  darkness  and  heaviness 
in  the  shading  of  the  face.  In  the  same  year,  1634,  we  find  two  small 
plates  of  religious  subjects.  The  Samaritan  Woman — at  the  Ruins  (B.  71. 
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M.  195.)  and  Jesus  and  the  Disciples  at  Emmaiis  (B.  88.  M.  194.) 
in  which  full  tonality  is  not  attempted.  There  are,  however,  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  Rembrandt  borrowed  the  conception  of  these  works 
from  other  artists.  Mr.  Haden  suggests  Dow  for  the  Sasnaritan  Woman. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  (B.  97.  M.  197)  is  a work  of  the  same 
class,  well  composed,  brilliant  and  effective,  but  far  from  being  one  of  the 


A Young  U'oman  reading.  B.  345.  71/.  109. 


best  drawn  amongst  Rembrandt’s  etchings  ; the  lower  part  of  St.  Stephen’s 
body  is  very  difficult  to  defend  or  account  for  satisfactorily.  There  is 
bad  drawing,  too,  in  the  poor  plate  of  Jesus  Christ  Driving  out  the  Money 
Changer s {V>.  69.  M.  198.),  of  which  the  principal  figure  is  borrowed  from 
Albert  Diirer,  whilst  the  miserable  cow,  besides  being  much  too  small,  is 
hardly  better  as  a study  of  animal  life  than  the  scared  cattle  in  the  large 
plate  of  The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shepherds  (B.  44.  M.  191.).  1 he 
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truth  is  that  Rembrandt  was  a most  unequal  artist  and  that  there  is  no 
regularity  in  his  onward  course.  He  was  always  ready  to  etch  with  a 
new  aim  and  adopt  some  style  in  which  he  had  not  much  previous  ex- 
perience, the  attempt  being  sometimes  successtul  and  sometimes  partially 
or  completely  a failure.  We  have  seen  how  he  attempted  complete 
tonality  in  The  Great  Jewish  Bride  and  woodcut  effects  in  three  of  the 
smaller  religious  compositions.  It  is  strange  that  the  author  of  these 
plates  could  and  did,  nearly  at  the  same  date,  etch  such  a marvellously 
perfect  little  The  Mounteba)ik  (B.  129. 

M.  1 17.).  The  execution  is  most  intelligent,  not 
a line  too  many  nor  a shade  too  dark,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  it  is  by  the  hand  of  Rembrandt, 
though  the  original  idea  of  the  subject  has  been 
attributed  to  Jan  Van  de  Velde.  The  well- 
known  portrait  of  Johannes  Uijtenbogaerd  (B.  279. 

M.  1 14.)  is  a realisation  of  that  complete  scale 
of  lights  and  darks  which  Rembrandt  had  for 
some  time,  in  an  Intermittent  way,  been  aiming 
at.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  desire  for  depth 
and  richness  did  not  lead,  in  this  instance,  to  any 
overshading  of  the  face  which  is  delicately  and 
most  observantly  drawn.  There  is  an  early  state 
of  the  plate  before  the  darkening  of  the  back- 
ground. As  in  the  Uijtenbogaerd  the  scheme  of 

light  and  dark  is  a bright  centre  surrounded  by  dark  shades,  so  in 
The  Pancake  IFonian  (B.  124.  M.  264.)  the  scheme  is  a dark  figure 
surrounded  by  lighter  ones  and  by  a light  background.  The  style  is 
as  different  as  possible  from  that  of  the  other  plates  of  the  year  1635. 
The  idea  and  composition  are  hardly  like  Rembrandt  and  have  been 
credited  to  the  original  author  of  The  Mountebank. 

Rembrandt  continued  the  practice  of  his  lighter  style  in  1636.  For 
example,  the  portrait  of  Menasseh  Ben  Israel  (B.  269.  M.  127.)  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  plain  straightforward  etching  in  clearly  bitten  black  line. 
I take  the  liberty  of  recommending  it  as  a good  model  for  amateurs; 
if  they  think  such  etching  does  not  look  delicate  enough  they  can  work 
over  it,  sparingly  and  judiciously,  in  dry  point.  Mr.  Middleton  says 


N'Cbc-OJ'Jt- 


The  Mountebank, 
B.  129.  71/.  1 17. 
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that  Menasseh  Ben  Israel  “ was  one  of  Rembrandt’s  most  intimate  friends, 
living  near  him  in  the  Breedstraat.  He  early  established  his  reputation 
as  an  author;  and  it  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON.  91.  71/.  201. 


l)y  his  co-religionists  that  he  was  deputed  by  them  to  undertake  a mission 
to  the  Protector  Cromwell  to  obtain  from  him  the  recall  of  the  Jews  to 
J'.ngland.” 

A very  Important  little  work  from  the  biographical  point  of  view  is 
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the  etching  of  Rembrandt  and  his  IFife  (B.  19.  M.  128.).  By  an  effect 
of  what  is  called  “exaggerated  perspective,”^  Rembrandt’s  face  appears 
enormous  in  comparison  with  that  of  Saskia.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  she  was  a good  wife  to  him,  and  that  their  short  married  life  was 
a happy  one.  She  appears  again  in  the  plate  of  sketches  called 
Rembrandt's  JFife  and  Five  other  Heads  (B.  365.  M.  129.).  They  are 
all  masterly  sketches  without  more  than  a clear  suggestion  of  light 
and  shade.  The  year  1636  is  also  the  date  of  The  Prodigal  Son  (B.  91. 
M.  201.),  an  etching  in  Rembrandt’s  simplest  manner,  not  agreeable  at 
first  sight,  as  there  is  little  charm  of  execution  and  the  personages, 
especially  the  wretched  youth  himself,  are  ill-favoured,  but  the  subject 
has  never  been  treated  with  deeper  imaginative  sympathy.  The 

repentant  humility  of  the  son  and  the  affectionate  forgiving  tenderness 
of  the  father  are  enough  to  disarm  criticism 

IV 

T he  years  through  which  we  are  now  passing  were  the  happiest  of 
Rembrandt’s  life.  The  great  fertility  of  his  mind  and  hand  and  a 

habit  of  regarding  an  “ old  master  ” as  a very  experienced  man  may 
easily  make  us  forget  that  in  1637  Rembrandt  was  only  thirty  years 
old  and  his  beloved  Saskia  only  twenty-five.  Yet  if  Rembrandt  had 
died  at  that  time  his  name  would  still  have  survived  as  that  of  a great 
master.  He  had  already  done  some  of  his  very  best  work  both  in 
painting  and  etching.  He  had  painted  The  Anatomical  Lesson  five 
years  before  and,  before  that  or  after,  many  a picture  now  in  the  most 
famous  collections  of  the  world.  As  for  what  he  had  done  in  etching, 
I need  only  say  that  the  plates  I have  mentioned  give  an  inadequate 
idea  as  I have  restricted  myself,  hitherto,  to  those  which  bear  a date. 

Rembrandt  was  a man  of  great  courage,  great  fortitude,  so  that  he  bore 

* The  expression  is  not  accurate  but  we  know  what  is  meant  by  it.  When  the 
draughtsman  is  too  near  to  the  nearest  objects  which  he  represents,  he  may  draw  them 
quite  truthfully  and  accurately  and  yet  make  them  look  too  big  relatively  to  what  is 
behind  them.  This  is  a very  common  fault  even  in  the  present  day  and  in  the  works 
of  the  most  distinguished  draughtsmen,  who  do  not  seem  to  perceive  how  objectionable 
It  is. 
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well  in  later  life  the  stress  and  strain  of  sorrow,  solitude,  and  adversity, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  he  lived  the  golden  days  of  his  life’s 
summer  at  Amsterdam  with  Saskia,  a summer  of  fame  and  love,  of 
pecuniary  ease  and  peace,  surrounded  by  works  of  art,  and  in  a large 
richly  furnished  mansion  which  we  may  be  sure  that  Saskia,  as  a Dutch 
lady  of  good  family,  would  keep  for  him  in  the  most  exquisite  cleanliness 
and  order.  It  is  true  that  there  had  been  changes  in  the  old  paternal 
home  at  Leyden.  Rembrandt’s  father,  Harmen,  had  died  about  1632, 
his  mother  lost  three  of  her  children  before  1640  and  lived  with  her 
youngest  daughter  Lijsbeth.  d'he  eldest  son  Adriaen,  who  was  seventeen 
years  older  than  Rembrandt,  kept  on  the  paternal  mill.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Rembrandt  and  his  family  when  he  w'as  thirty  years  old. 
He  was  already  a father,  his  son  Rumbartus  having  been  born  in 
December  1635. 

Three  of  the  most  perfect  of  Rembrandt’s  smaller  plates  belong  to 
the  year  1637.  We  have  Abraham  sending  away  Hagar  and  Ishniael 
(B.  30.  M.  204.),  an  exquisite  w'ork  by  no  means  overcharged  with  labour, 
and  not  pretending  to  be  in  full  tone,  yet  extremely  rich  in  materials  and 
in  the  abundant  but  not  obtrusive  indication  of  details.  The  dramatic 
action  of  the  figures  is  very  finely  conceived,  especially  that  of  the 
majestic,  unpltying  patriarch.  In  the  same  year  we  find  a portrait, 
also  of  the  patriarchal  type.  An  Old  Man  wearing  a rich  Velvet  Cap 
(B.  313.  M.  I 3 I.)  highly  finished,  but  not  over-shaded  and  well  preserving 
the  different  qualities  of  flesh,  and  hair,  and  dress  in  which  it  is  much 
superior,  for  example,  to  the  Young  IVoman  reading  (B.  345.  M.  109.) 
though  that  is  also,  in  other  ways,  an  excellent  etching.  A very 
admirable  portrait  of  1637  is  A Young  Man  sealed^  turned  to  the  Left 
(B.  268.  M.  132.).  This  is  called  in  the  French  catalogues  “Jeune 
homme  assls  et  reflechissant  ” because  he  has  a serious  expression  of 
thoughtful  meditation.  Without  being  so  highly  finished  as  the  portrait 
just  described  it  is  equally  sound  in  workmanship  and  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  faultless  pieces  in  the  whole  collection.  It  always  strongly 
reminds  me  of  Francia’s  absorbing  and  entrancing  picture  of  the 
melancholy  young  man  in  the  Louvre.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
in  1636  Rembrandt  made  several  sketches  of  heads  on  the  same  copper. 
Including  a pretty  portrait  of  Saskia.  lie  repeated  the  experiment  in 
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1637  with  one  head  as  a study  of  sleep.  The  etching  is  entered  in  Mr. 
Middleton’s  catalogue  as  Three  Heads  of  IT  omen.  One  asleep  (B.  368. 
M.  130.).  The  plate  is  not  quite  so  light  and  elegant  in  touch  and 
treatment  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  nor  are  the  models  so  agreeable, 
but  the  sleeping  woman  is  most  closely  observed. 

I hope  the  reader  will  not  take  it  as  evidence  of  disrespect  towards 
our  first  parents  if  I say  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  Rembrandt’s 
etching  of  Adam  and  Eve  (B.  38.  M.  206.)  without  a lively  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  Rembrandt  did  not  flatter  our  vanity  by  telling  us  that  we 
had  such  ancestors  as  these.  So  remote  are  they  from  all  our  notions  of 
what  is  comely  in  the  human  form,  that  one  regrets  the  impossibility 
(whilst  remaining  faithful  to  the  text)  of  providing  them  with  decent 
habiliments.  Even  M.  Dutuit,  with  all  his  admiration  for  Rembrandt, 
admits  that  “Adam  et  Eve  out  reellement  une  figure  repoussante.”  So, 
indeed,  they  have,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their  ugliness,  the  etching  as 
a whole  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  artistic  beauty.  It  is  finely 
composed  and  well  lighted.  The  dragon  that  represents  the  serpent 
is  grandly  conceived,  and  the  attitudes  ot  Adam  and  Eve  would  have 
been  appreciated  in  handsomer  bodies.  The  manual  execution  of  the 
simple  linear  work  all  about  the  tree  and  dragon  is  strong  and  masterly, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  pen-drawing  of  Titian. 

A less  questionable  scriptural  subject  of  this  year  is  Joseph  telling  his 
Dreams  (B  37.  M.  20<;.),  a rich  little  composition,  as  the  subject  was  a 
good  pretext  for  crowding  many  figures  into  a small  space.  This  etching 
is  closely  related  in  style  to  such  plates  as  the  little  one  of  The  Disciples 
at  Ernmaus  and  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  The  portraits  of  the  year 
Include  Rembrandt  in  Alezetin  Cap  and  Feather  (B.  20.  M.  134.),  a plate 
which  looks  less  effective  than  many  others  because  there  are  no  intense 
blacks,  and  because  it  is  almost  uniformly  etched  with  a fine  point 
throughout,  but  there  is  much  beautiful  drawing  in  it,  and  much  character, 
and  Mr.  Middleton  observes  that,  “when  rich  in  tone  and  exquisitely 
clear,  as  in  the  superb  impression  at  Amsterdam,  it  is  a work  of 
singular  beauty.” 

There  is  a well-known  little  etching  of  1638,  which  has  been  called 
by  two  different  names.  Saint  Catherine,  and  also  The  Little  Jewish  Bride 
(B.  342.  M.  135.).  It  is  pretty,  both  from  the  pleasing  character  of 
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the  model  and  the  absence  of  all  pretension  in  her  pose.  The  execution 
is  equally  unpretending,  the  very  simplicity  of  treatment  and  biting 
having  led  to  a certain  wiriness  in  the  hair.  Some  believe  that  this  is  a 
study  of  Saskia,  but  this  girlish  face  is  not  like  that  of  the  clever-looking 
young  woman  in  the  plate  of  sketches  (B.  365.  M.  129.),  and,  for  my 
part,  I remain  incredulous.  The  title  Saint  Catherine  was  suggested  by 
the  wheel  in  the  corner. 


V. 

Rembrandt’s  family  increased  in  the  year  1638,  when  Saskia  had  a 
little  girl  whom  they  called  Cornelya,  but  she  lived  only  from  the 
twenty-second  of  July  to  the  sixteenth  of  August. 

Two  changes  of  residence  may  also  be  noted,  but  tor  these  we  have 
not  precise  dates.  In  February  1636  he  had  quitted  the  Breedstraat, 
and  was  living  in  the  Niewe  Doelstraat.  In  January  1639  lived  on 
the  interior  quay  of  the  Amstel  in  a house  called  the  Suijkerbackerij 
We  do  not  exactly  know  at  what  date  he  left  this  residence  for  his  fine 
mansion  in  the  Jodenbreedstraat. 

The  year  1639  °f  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Rembrandt’s 
career  as  an  etcher.  He  had  already  done  such  excellent  work  that  it 
seems  as  if  improvement  must  have  been  impossible,  but  his  experiments 
in  various  directions  appear  to  have  left  a temporary  conviction  in  his 
mind  that  etchings  loaded  with  heavy  work,  like  The  Great  Jeivish  Bride, 
were  not  the  best  adapted  to  expression  in  this  art,  and  that  a lighter 
style  was  preferable.  Nevertheless,  his  experience  in  various  styles, 
even  in  the  heaviest  (as  in  the  background  and  lower  part  of  Johannes 
Uijtenbogaerd)  had  increased  his  power  oI  execution.  The  portrait  of 
himself,  Rembrandt  Leani)ig  on  a Stone  Sill  (B.  21.  M.  137  ),  is  a 
splendid  example  of  high  culture  in  the  art  of  etching,  going  tar  enough 
m the  darks  tor  the  expression  of  power  but  completely,  even  in  the 
darkest  parts,  avoiding  the  mere  thickness  and  densitv  ot  printing  ink, 
whilst  the  treble  notes  of  this  linear  music  are  light  and  clear  and 
faithfully  true  in  tone.  C)bserve  how  greatly  superior  is  the  shading  on 
this  face  to  that  of  Rembrandt  with  a Scarf  round  his  Neck  (B.  17. 
M.  99.)  or  to  the  tace-blackening  of  Rembrandt  with  Bushy  Hair  ana 
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Small  JVhite  Collar  (B.  i.  M.  51.)  or  to  that  of  Rembrandt  in  a Fur 
Cap  and  Dark  Dress  (B.  6.  M.  17.).  The  hair,  too,  is  treated  with 
great  skill,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  convey  at  the  same  time  the 
sense  of  mass  and  a certain  vigour  of  individual  growth  in  the  hairs 
themselves.  It  is  far  better,  for  example,  than  the  coarse  hair  of  The 
Great  Jewish  Bride,  and,  in  itself,  a sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
statement  that  nobody  had  ever  etched  hair.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  an  attempt  to  copy  it  with  a burin.  The  technical  excellence 
of  this  plate  is  accompanied  by  a most  animated  expression  of  coun- 
tenance; not  histrionic,  as  in  the  studies  of  assumed  expressions,  but 
that  of  a keen  intelligence  in  its  ordinary  condition  of  observant  wake- 
fulness. 

Another  great  masterpiece,  small  and  slight  as  it  may  look,  is  Touth 
Surprised  by  Death  (B.  109.  M.  265.),  a plate  very  lightly  sketched 
but  with  a rare  degree  of  delicacy  and  elegance  both  in  the  execution 
and  in  the  conception  of  the  subject.  No  one  able  to  feel  the  charm 
of  first-rate  sketching  would  wish  to  sec  a line  added  to  such  a per- 
formance as  this,  or  a shade  of  it  darkened. 

And  lastly,  this  year  1639  brings  us  to  the  magnificent  Death  of  the 
Virgin  (B.  99.  M.  207.),  which  if  the  dimensions  of  the  copper,  the 
nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  conception,  and  beauty  of  style  in  execution 
are  all  to  be  taken  into  account,  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  all 
Rembrandt’s  works.  It  is  not  so  popular  as  Jesus  Christ  healing  the  Sick 
(the  Hundred  Guilder  Print)  for  which  one  reason  may  be  that  it  has 
not  so  striking  an  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  but  it  is  equal  to  it  both 
in  human  sympathy  and  in  picturesque  treatment,  and  superior  in 
the  superb  energy  ol  its  most  masterly  style.  I am  well  aware  that 
such  a display  of  manual  power,  of  executive  bravura,  is  incompatible 
with  the  perfection  of  form,  and  I know  that  the  shapes  of  the  angels 
will  not  bear  scrutiny,  still  there  is  much  wonderful  drawing  in  the 
Virgin  herself,  and  in  the  people  round  the  death-bed. 
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VI 

The  year  1640  is  marked  in  the  biography  of  Rembrandt  by  his 
mother’s  death,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  at  Leyden. 
He  had  a second  daughter  this  year,  who  was  baptized  in  July,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  first,  Cornelya.  There  is  no  dated  etching  of 
1640  worth  special  mention  except  the  Portrait^  Unknown,  of  an  Old  Man 
with  a Divided  Fur  Cap  (B.  265.  M.  145.),  a work  of  great  dignity  and 
beauty,  but  not  likely  to  be  popular  from  the  absence  of  vigorous 
blacks.  It  is,  however,  admirably  drawn,  and  though  the  distinctions  of 
tone  and  local  colour  are  slight  this  etching  is  one  of  the  most  faultless 
that  Rembrandt  ever  executed,  and  perfectly  harmonious  in  its  own  key. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1641  when,  in  all  probability,  Rembrandt 
removed  to  his  fine  house  in  the  Jodenbreedstraat.  My  limits  are  too 
restricted  for  more  than  an  occasional  glance  at  the  artist’s  private  life. 
With  the  help  of  the  Inventory  of  Rembrandt’s  effects,  Vosmaer  made 
a most  interesting  description  of  the  interior  ot  the  house  with  its  well- 
furnished  entrance  hall  where  there  w^ere  six  Spanish  chairs  and  twenty- 
four  pictures,  then  the  antechamber  full  of  pictures  including  a Palma 
Vecchio,  a Bassano,  and  a Raphael ; there  were  also  a mirror  in  an  ebony 
trame,  a big  walnut  table  with  a Tournay  table-cover,  and  Spanish  chairs 
with  cushions  in  green  velvet.  Beyond  this  room  again  was  another 
room  that  Interests  us  particularly,  tor  here  was  Rembrandt’s  private 
press.  However,  it  was  not  a bare  and  simple  printing  room,  but 
rather  a picture  gallery,  including,  as  in  Turner’s  gallery  two  hundred 
years  later,  only  too  many  of  the  prolific  artist’s  unsold  works,  now  of 
inestimable  value,  but  along  with  these  many  pictures  by  other  masters. 
I lere  he  had  his  etching-table  with  the  usual  shade  to  temper  the  light, 
and  his  oaken  printing  press,  which  was,  I fear,  but  a clumsy  piece  of 
mechanism  in  comparison  with  the  iron  machines  that  our  scientific 
makers  construct  for  us  to-day.  d’hen  there  was  a general  sitting- 
room,  also  full  of  pictures,  by  Rembrandt  himself  and  others,  including 
a Raphael  and  large  Giorgione. 

So  much  f<;r  the  ground  floor.  Above  it  were  a suite  of  rooms  more 
like  a museum  than  apartments  in  a private  mansion.  There  was  a rich 
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collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  casts,  porcelain,  and  armour,  besides 
many  natural  objects  that  had  a picturesque  interest  for  the  master,  such 
as  plants,  shells,  and  stuffed  birds,  in  a word  everything  that  could  charm 
or  amuse  the  most  cultivated  visual  sense.  There  was  a smaller  room 
near  to  this,  also  a museum,  and  then  came  the  studio  adorned  with 
a quantity  of  arms  and  costumes,  a vestibule  with  lions’  skins,  and  a small 
study  rich  in  pictures.  The  collection  of  books  consisted  chiefly  of 
volumes  of  drawings  and  engravings,  abundant  enough  to  prove  the  keen 
interest  that  Rembrandt  took  in  the  works  of  others. 

The  reader  may  imagine  him  living  in  this  palace  of  art  with  his  dear 
Saskia,  the  steps  of  Death,  however  rapidly  advancing,  as  yet  inaudible  in 
the  distance. 

The  etchings  of  1641  are  remarkable  for  an  extreme  diversity  of 
manner  and  also,  with  one  notable  exception,  for  a general  appearance  of 
haste  as  if  their  author  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  painting  to 
bestow  much  time  upon  his  secondary  art.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is 
the  highly  finished  portrait  of  Cornelis  Anslo  (B.  271.  M.  146.)  which 
may  have  been  taken  as  a model  by  our  modern  etchers  from  pictures. 
It  was,  in  fact,  executed  deliberately  from  a drawing.  Another  attempt 
at  full  tone,  but  much  coarser  in  execution,  is  a black  little  plate  of  this 
year  entitled  The  Schoolmaster  (B.  128.  M.  271.).  It  is  a night  effect — 
a schoolmaster  with  several  children  arriving  at  the  door  of  a house  and  a 
woman  is  speaking  to  him  from  the  inside.  What  light  there  is  comes 
from  the  Interior. 

Amongst  the  etchings  of  1641  is  a curiously  mediaeval-looking 
Portrait  of  a Man  with  a Crucifix  and  Chain  (B.  261.  M.  147.).  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  costume  is  of  a time  anterior  to  that  of  Rembrandt,  but 
he  has  adopted  an  archaic  interpretation  of  life.  In  works  really  his  own 
there  is  always  expression  of  some  kind,  but  here  the  face  is  as  void  of 
mind  as  it  is  of  beauty.  The  same  model,  in  the  same  costume,  but  less 
elaborated,  reappears  in  A Man  Playing  Cards  (B.  136.  M.  269.),  a rapid 
sketch  on  copper.  Another  sketch  is  that  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
Clouds  (B.  61.  M.  211.),  which  only  proves  how  little  the  genius  of 
Rembrandt  was  fitted  to  rise  above  the  earth  and  its  familiar  realities,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  The  Angel  ascending  from  Tobit  and  his  Family 
(B.  43.  M.  213.),  where  the  substantial  legs  and  feet  of  the  angel  in  the 
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air  (all  that  is  seen  of  him)  inevitably  suggest  those  of  Harlequin 
leaping  through  the  window. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch  (B.  98.  M.  210.)  is  a sketch  principally 
an  trait,  and  The  Large  Lion  Hunt  (B.  114.  M.  272.)  is  a far  swifter 
sketch  of  a most  spirited  composition,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 


'The  Angel  ascending  fro?n  Tobit  and  his  Family.  B.  4,3.  717.  213. 


artist  has  not  given  himself  time  enough  for  any  accuracy  in  form. 
Three  Oriental  Figures  (B.  118.  M.  212.^)  may  be  taken  as  an  example 

’ In  Mr.  Middleton’s  catalogue  this  plate  is  entered  as  Jacob  and  Laban,  a title 
given  to  It  by  M.  Charles  Blanc.  It  has,  however,  been  cogently  pointed  out  by  M. 
Dutuit  that  the  incident  which  Blanc  supposed  to  have  been  illustrated  by  this  etching 
occurred  in  camp  life.  Laban  had  followed  Jacob,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
mount  of  (jilcad  ; Laban  stopped  and  encamped  near  him,  and  then  went  to  Jacob’s  tent 
to  remonstrate  with  him  for  having  stolen  his  goods.  In  the  etching  we  see  nothing  of 
the  picturesque  of  camp  life,  which  Rembrandt,  who  was  a close  reader  of  the  Bible, 
and  a great  lover  of  the  picturesque,  would  have  been  sure  to  seize  upon.  Instead  of 
that,  we  have  a house  without  even  any  signs  of  travelling,  only  three  people  In  Eastern 
costume  who  have  come  to  speak  to  the  occupant.  1 called  the  plate  “Jacob  and 
Laban”  in  Etching  and  Etchers,  merely  from  deference  to  Charles  Blanc.  However,  I 
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of  simple  linear  work,  with  a suggestion  of  shade,  the  whole  without  any 
attempt  at  delicacy  in  biting,  so  that  the  plate  remained  in  a good 
condition  for  printing  even  to  our  own  time,  and  I had  an  edition  taken 
from  it  in  the  year  1868. 

The  activity  of  Rembrandt’s  observant  mind  was  always  likely  to 
lead  him  in  new  directions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him,  in  1641, 
turning  his  attention  to  landscape,  for  which  he  had  a strong  natural 
sentiment.  I'wo  plates  of  this  year,  A Large  Landscape  with  a Dutch 
Hay  Barn  (B.  225.  M.  306.)  and  A Large  Landscape  with  a Mill-saii 
(B.  226.  M.  307.)  are  of  more  importance,  perhaps,  as  examples  of 
Rembrandt’s  skill  in  the  treatment  of  picturesque  rustic  buildings  than 
as  interpretations  of  pure  nature,  but  although  the  buildings  predominate 
the  foregrounds  are  treated  with  a lively  sense  of  beauty  in  vegetation 
and  the  distances  are  delightful.  Rembrandt  had  already  fixed,  in  its 
essentials,  his  method  of  interpretation  in  landscape.  Another  plate  or 
1641,  The  Mill,  often  called  Rembrandt' s MilF  (B.  233.  M.  305.),  is  a 
proof  of  his  interest  in  picturesc]ue  buildings  with  a distance  of  very 
slight  importance,  though  not  without  its  own  decided  character. 

VII 

In  the  year  1641  Rembrandt  had  a son,  Titus,  baptized  in  the 
December  “ of  that  year. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1642,  he  lost  his  beloved  Saskia,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years  and  eleven  months,  her  husband 
being  then  within  a few  weeks  of  thirty-five.  So  the  fine  house,  with 
all  its  treasures,  was  made  desolate,  and  the  still  young  widower  was 
left  with  his  little  child  Titus. Courage  and  strength  of  will  remained 
to  him,  but  the  perfection  of  his  happiness  was  gone  for  ever. 

mentioned  the  other  title  also.  The  plain  truth  is  that  nobody  knows  what  Rembrandt 
intended  to  illustrate  in  this  plate,  or  whether  he  had  any  intention  at  all,  beyond  the 
mere  grouping  of  some  picturesque  personages. 

1 M.  Dutuit  says,  “This  mill  is  not  that  where  Rembrandt  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
We  know  positively  that  he  was  not  born  in  a building  of  this  kind.  It  is  thought  that 
this  mill  was  situated  at  Carwijk,  on  the  Rhine.” 

2 Vosmaer  says  December  in  his  text  and  September  in  the  pedigree. 

2 Vosmaer  docs  not  give  the  dates  of  death  for  the  first  boy  Rumbartus,  and  the 
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The  dated  etchings  for  this  sad  year  are  neither  numerous  nor 
important.  There  is  a St.  Jerome:  in  Rembrandt' s dark  Manner  (B.  105. 


The  Resurrection  of  Liizurus^  A Small  Print.  B.  72.  M.  215. 


ivl.214.)  of  which  I shall  have  more  to  say  elsewhere,  a very  slight 
linear  sketch  Tbe  Descent  from  the  Cross  (B.  82.  M.216.)  a study  of 

second  girl  Cornclya.  Mr.  Middleton  says,  “to  this  marriage  were  born  four  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  their  c.irliest  infancy,  the  fourth,  'I’ltu^,  alone  survived.”  M. 
Duttiit  iise^  almost  the  same  cx'pres  10ns. 


f 
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Tie  T/ree  Trees.  B.  212.  M.  309. 
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a picturesque  cottage  with  a boarded  fence  entitled  A Cottage  with  White 
Pales  (B.  232.  M.  308.)  and  The  Resurrection  of  La-zarus:  a Small  Print 
(B.  72.  M.  215.).  The  last  is  known  in  French  catalogues  as  La  Petite 
Resurrection  de  Lazare,  and  will  be  referred  to  later  in  comparison  with 
the  large  etching  of  the  same  subject. 

The  year  1643  brings  us  to  two  good  things — an  excellent  animal 
study  The  llog  (B.  157.  M.  277.),  in  which  the  animal  is  represented 
lying  down  with  its  hind  legs  tied  together,  and  a fine  landscape  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  Rembrandt  as  The  Three  Trees  (B.  212.  M.  309.). 

I happen  to  know  by  a positive  test,  that  this  plate  is  far  more  popular  than 
one  would  have  been  likely  to  imagine.  The  best  test  of  popularity  is 
the  separate  sale  of  Amand-Durand’s  reproductions.  He  tells  me  that 
this  plate  sells  better  than  any  other.^  It  is  a grand  suggestion  of 
landscape  effect,  but  without  any  attempt  (probably  without  any  desire) 
to  imitate  the  quality  of  clouds  or  the  softness  of  falling  rain. 

I have  only  found  one  signed  etching  for  1644,  a small  plate  called 
The  Shepherd  and  his  E'amily  (B.  220.  M.  310.). 

It  is  unquestionable  that  after  the  death  of  Saskia  Rembrandt  was  led 
much  more  than  formerly  to  the  study  of  landscape.  He  probably  went 
out  more,  or  his  walks  were  more  solitary,  so  he  made  sketches  from 
nature,  sometimes  on  paper,  sometimes  directly  on  the  copper.  For 
the  year  1645  we  have  the  View  of  Omval^  near  Amsterdam  (B.  209. 
M.  31 1.),  an  important  and  masterly  performance,  and  also  the  summary 
sketch  of  Six's  Bridge  (B.  208.  M.  313.),  a first-rate  example  of  rapid 
selection  in  landscape  by  which  all  the  parts  of  a scene,  in  their  due 
relations,  are  described  with  a minimum  of  labour.  The  influence  of 
this  plate  is  visible  in  the  slighter  works  of  many  modern  artists, 
particularly  in  those  of  Jongkind.  Two  religious  subjects  of  this  year, 
St.  Peter  (B.  96.  M.  219.),  and  A Repose  (B,  58.  M.  2 1 8.),  arc  slightly 
sketched  and  very  little  bitten,  that  little  being  in  one  biting.  Possibly 
Rembrandt  may  not  have  intended  to  leave  the  plates  in  this  condition, 

1 Judging  by  his  separate  sales,  M.  Amand-Durand  believes  that  Christ  Tlcnling  the 
Sick  (the  Hundred  Guilder  Print)  is  the  most  popular  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings,  but  its 
sales  arc  not  so  large  as  those  of  The  Three  Trees^  because  the  price  of  it  is  six  francs, 
whilst  that  of  The  Three  Trees  is  only  two.  Still,  it  is  very  surprising  that  a landscape 
should  come  second,  as  many  of  the  figure-subjects  arc  sold  fr,r  its  price,  or  less. 
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but  they  are  charming  sketches,  answering,  in  etching,  to  work  done  with 
the  silver  point  or  a very  hard,  well-sharpened,  lead  pencil. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  mention  was  made  of  a portrait  of 
J.  C.  Sylvius,  etched  in  1634.  I ventured  to  say  that  I did  not  admire 
it.  I do,  however,  very  heartily  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  etching  of 
1646.  Jan  Cornells  Sylvius  ; an  oval  Portrait  (B.  280.  M.  155.)  is  one  of 
Rembrandt’s  finest  works,  as  the  other,  if  entirely  by  his  hand,  ought  to 
be  frankly  classed  amongst  his  failures.  Still,  even  this  expressive  and  rr  ost 
life-like  portrait  of  the  preacher  is  injured  by  the  superfluous  work  round 


Six's  Bridge.  B.  208.  M.  313. 


about  it,  by  the  rude  oval  franie,  by  the  too  numerous  engraved  words, 
and  also  by  the  dull  shading  in  the  background  which  has  so  little  artistic 
quality  that  it  may  easily  have  been  put  in  by  an  assistant.  The  face  is 
so  strong  and  earnest  in  its  eloejuence  that  after  looking  at  it  for  a minute 
we  feel  ourselves  to  belong  to  the  congregation.  “He,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.” 

'I'he  year  1646  may  be  noted  for  some  attempts  in  a kind  of  art  for 
which  etching  is  not  particularly  well  qualified,  the  representation  of  the 
naked  figure.  Two  studies  of  that  year  deserve  especial  attention.  An 
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Academical  Figure  seated  on  the  Ground  (B.  196.  M.  278),  and  A Figure^ 
formerly  called  '■'■The  Prodigal  Son"  (B.  193.  M.  279).  It  appears 
that  the  second  is  still  called  “ The  Prodigal  Son  ” in  Holland  though  it 
is  obviously  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  study  of  the  nude.  The 
model  is  seated  on  a stool  or  chair  behind  which  is  a dark  curtain  that 
puts  his  flesh  into  vigorous  relief.  He  is  etched  strongly  and  simply  as 
one  might  sketch  with  a pen,  and  without  any  idealisation  of  the  forms. 
The  other  study  has  the  same  general  characteristics  but  without  such 
strong  oppositions  of  light  and  shade.  They  are  good  straightforward 
sketch  studies  of  very  poor  models,  executed  on  the  principles  of  the 
strictest  realism.  After  saying  this,  I need  not  add  that  they  are  far 
from  being  beautiful,  but  they  are  honest  and  strong  work. 

Two  etchings,  only,  bear  the  date  of  1647,  but  these  two  are  of 
capital  importance.  One  is  the  noble  portrait  of  Ephraim  Bonus  (B.  278. 
M.  158.)  and  the  other  the  not  less  remarkable  Portrait  of  "Jan  Six 
(B.  285.  M.  159.).  It  was  Rembrandt’s  habit  to  try  over  and  over  again 
for  some  quality  that  he  desired  but  not  to  fatigue  himself  by  toiling 
continuously  for  the  same  object.  He  always  gave  himself  intervals, 
not  of  leisure,  but  of  variety  in  his  work,  after  which  he  tried  again 
to  do  better  what  he  had  before  attempted  with  more  or  less  partial 
success.  Almost  every  etcher  has  tried,  at  one  period  of  his  existence, 
to  etch  a plate  in  full  tone.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  of  the  finest 
etchings  present  only  a selection  of  tones,  but  it  seems  to  be  an 
inevitable  ambition,  as  every  prose-writer  has  written  verse  and  every 
engraver  has  tried  to  colour.  These  two  etchings  are  both  in  full 
tone.  Ephraim  Bonus  was  a Jewish  physician,  he  has  been  to  see  a 
patient,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  reflecting  on  the  case  as  he  pauses  with  his 
hand  on  the  banister  of  the  stair.  The  plate  looks  like  an  etching 
from  a picture,  and  there  is,  or  was,  in  the  Six  collection  a portrait  of 
Bonus  in  the  same  attitude  painted  by  Rembrandt,  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  etchina;. 

The  portrait  of  Jan  Six  is  unquestionably  Rembrandt’s  masterpiece  in 
the  way  of  highly-finished  shading,  and  was  evidently  executed  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  his  art,  for  once,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  him 
in  that  special  direction.  For  a hand  like  his,  accustomed  to  the  utmost 
freedom,  such  success  in  patient  labour  may  appear  surprising,  but  it 
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has  an  exact  parallel  in  the  high  finish  of  some  of  Rembrandt’s  paintings. 
The  interest  of  the  plate  is,  however,  by  no  means  limited  to  its  technical 
excellence.  It  is  a charming,  and  was  in  its  own  day  also  a new  and 
original,  presentation  of  a cultivated  gentleman  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room.  Tranquillity  and  sobriety  in  everything  are  here  the  dominant 
notes.  The  subject  appears  quite  unaware  that  he  is  watched,  and  reads, 
as  he  thinks,  in  solitude,  near  his  window,  and  so  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unaffected  of  all  portraits.  I ought  to  add  that  the  perfection  of  the 
technical  work  can  only  be  appreciated  by  consulting  a fine  impression. 
The  copper  began  to  wear  early  and  is  now  worthless  for  printing, 
however  interesting  as  a relic  or  a curiosity. 

Jan  Six,  afterwards  Burgomaster,  was  already,  when  portrayed  by 
Rembrandt,  the  author  of  a tragedy  which  gives  its  title  to  an  etching 
of  the  following  year,  Medea,  or  the  Marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa 
(B.  1 1 2.  M.  286.).  It  is  rather  a large  plate  but  not  otherwise  worth 
especial  notice.  The  year  1648  also  gives  us  the  most  important  of  all 
the  artist’s  beggar  subjects.  Three  Beggars  at  the  Door  of  a House 
(B.  176.  M.  287.),  a brilliant  etching,  in  which  the  search  for  full  tone  is 
entirely  abandoned,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  local  colour  in  the  beggars, 
and  it  is  suggested  only  in  the  dress  of  the  almsgiver  in  his  doorway, 
d'his  plate  is  very  nearly  related  to  The  Rat  Killer  (B.  121.  M.  261.) 
which  is  almost  the  same  composition  and  has  the  same  absence  of  local 
colour.  There  is  some  relationship  too  between  The  Three  Beggars  and 
The  Three  Oriental  Figures  (B.  118.  M.  212.)  who  are  also  at  the  door 
of  a house.  Judging  by  the  sales  of  the  Amand-Durand  reproductions, 
the  etching  of  the  Beggars  comes  third  in  modern  popularity  amongst  all 
the  works  of  Rembrandt.  A minor  etching  of  the  same  year,  A Jew's 
Synagogue  (B.  126.  M.  288.),  remarkably  full  of  human  character  and 
artistic  effect,  is  executed  precisely  on  the  same  principles.  One  of  the 
numerous  St.  Jerome  subjects  also  belongs  to  this  year,  that  is  St.  Jerome 
writing,  seated  near  a Large  Tree  (B.  103.  M.  223.).  Practical  students 
will  notice  that  Rembrandt  first  etched  his  subject,  and  then,  not  being 
satisfied,  made  some  hurried  and  vigorous  additions  in  pure  dry  point 
which  do  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  rest.  I'hls  etching  is  a good 
specimen  of  the  mighty  master’s  autograph,  but  the  tree  is  so  predominant 
that  St.  Jerome  is  little  more  than  a landscape  figurine.  "I  he  most  inter- 
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esting  plate  of  1648  is  a very  fine  and  very  serious  portrait  of  the  artist 
himself,  Rembrandt  Drawing  (B.  22.  M.  160.).  The  days  are  now  gone 
by  when  he  dressed  up  for  his  own  amusement  and  drew  himself  as 
a study  of  costume.  He  has  gone  through  sorrow,  but  what  a firm, 
strong,  resolute  face  it  is!  And  he  needs  all  his  strength  to  face  the  evil 
that  lies  before  him. 

There  is  no  dated  etching  for  the  year  1649.  A small  sketch  on 
copper.  The  Bull  (B.  253.  M.  289.),  was  dated  by  Rembrandt,  but  the 
last  figure  is  lost.  Mr.  Middleton  supplies  its  place  with  a 9,  Vosmaer 
with  a o,  Dutuit  avows  his  inability  to  make  a guess.  In  reality  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  fix  dates  from  Rembrandt’s  ever-varying  styles. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  exact  date  of  the  famous 
“Hundred  Guilder  Print.”  Mr.  Middleton  assumes  it  to  be  1649, 
Vosmaer  places  it  more  vaguely  at  some  date  “about  1650,”  so  does 
Mr.  Haden.  M.  Michel  gives  “about  1649.”  ^ myself  venture  no 

further  than  to  say,  from  technical  evidence  in  the  use  of  line  and  shade, 
that  the  plate  belongs  to  Rembrandt’s  ripe  maturity. 

Our  certain  dates  for  1650  continue  to  illustrate  the  extreme  variety 
of  Rembrandt’s  methods  of  work  and  the  range  of  his  interest  in  things. 
One  day  he  sketches,  in  his  roughest  and  most  rapid  manner,  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Midst  of  his  Disciples  (B.  89.  M.  225,)  and  the  next  he  sets  himself 
to  imitate,  with  the  utmost  patience,  a beautiful  sea-shell  of  a pattern 
presenting  dark  irregular  reticulations.  The  Shell,  or  Damier  (B.  159. 
M.  290.).  This  is  sometimes  also  called  The  Spotted  Shell,  but  in- 
accurately, as  the  pattern  is  a sort  of  dark  network  upon  a light  ground. 
'I'he  plate  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  Rembrandt’s  most  decided  attempt 
at  pure  and  simple  imitation,  the  model  being  chosen  for  its  imitable 
character,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  great  artist  humbly  giving  himself 
this  elementary  lesson  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-three.  At  the  same 
time  he  continues  his  practical  studies  of  landscape  and  picturesque 
buildings,  for  example,  in  The  Three  Cottages  (B.  217.  M.  325.)  and 
A tillage  with  a Square  Tower  (B.  218.  M.  321.).  He  also  likes  variety 
m the  use  of  his  tools,  sometimes  using  etched,  that  is  bitten,  lines,  and 
sometimes  the  dry  point.  Some  of  the  etchings  and  sketches  appear  to 

afford  evidence  of  travel.  For  example,  there  is  a little  landscape,  other- 

wise unimportant.  Landscape  with  a Canal  and  Swans  (B.  235.  M.  322.), 
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which  according  to  Vosmaer  resembles  the  hilly  scenery  about  Cassel,  and 
the  same  authority  saw  in  some  picture  or  study  a resemblance  to  the 
scenery  of  Oldenbourg.  In  another  small  etching  of  the  year  1650, 
Landscape  zvith  a Canal  and  Large  Boat  (B.  236.  M.  323.),  the  distance, 
though  not  mountainous,  shows  hills  for  which  the  artist  must  have 
wandered  beyond  the  perfectly  flat  landscape  ot  Holland.  As  to 
Rembrandt’s  studies  in  landscape,  Vosmaer  observes  that  although  he 
began  them  early,  his  imagination  did  not  take  its  flight  until  1640  and 
reached  the  sublime  about  ten  years  later.  However,  he  was  always 


Landscape  tcith  a Canal  and  Large  Boat.  B.  236.  M.  323. 


changing,  and  in  1651  we  find  him  making  an  important  landscape 
etching,  Fhe  Goldweigher  s Field  (B.  234.  M.  326),  which  has  every 
appearance  of  simple  topography,  the  plain  portraiture  ot  a familiar 
place.  So,  in  the  human  figure  he  makes,  in  the  same  year,  a most 
yrosaic  little  study  of  ugly  nudities,  Fhe  Bathers  (B.  195.  M.  292.),  and 
one  ot  his  most  touching  Biblical  illustrations,  Fobit  Blinds  zvith  the  Dog 
(B.  42.  M.  226  ),  a work  in  which  the  mental  conception,  which  is  most 
pathetic,  is  everything,  and  the  manual  performance  so  simple,  so  devoid 
of  all  pretension,  that  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  etching  to  recognise 
the  strength  of  a master.  I much  prefer  the  Fobit  Blind.,  even  as  a piece 
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of  etching,  to  the  black  Flight  into  Egypt:  a Night  Effect  (B.  53. 
M.  227.)  which  was  etched  in  the  same  year.  There  is  a strong 
resemblance,  as  to  execution,  between  the  Fobit  and  the  dress  of  Clement 
de  Jonghe  (B.  272.  M.  164.)  also  belonging  to  1651,  but  the  face  of  de 
Jonghe  is  carried  much  further  and  the  quiet  reflected  light  in  the  shadow 


Tobit  Blind,  with  the  Dog  B.  42.  M.  226. 


of  the  hat  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  Rembrandt’s  complete  mastery  at 
this  time. 

The  year  1652  oflers  rather  a repetition  of  former  successes  than 
triumphs  in  any  new  variety  of  the  art.  The  reader  will  understand  that 
it  was  becoming  rather  difficult  for  Rembrandt,  at  the  age  of  forty-flve, 
and  after  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  practice,  to  produce  anything  that 
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was  not  visibly  rooted  in  his  own  past.  The  Jesus  Disputing  with  the 
Doctors;  the  Larger  Plate  (B.  65.  M.  231.)  is  a masterly  sketch  like  the 
Fobit^  in  which  the  imaginative  conception  of  the  scene  far  predominates 
over  the  simple  handicraft.  The  David  on  his  Knees  (B.  41.  M.  232.) 
has  more  “ colour  ” but  is  near  akin  to  the  Tobit  in  pathetic  intensity  of 
sentiment.  The  reader  may  profitably  compare  it  with  official  pictures 
of  great  personages  going  through  prayer  as  a public  function. 
King  David  is  rather  rudely  drawn,  and  I will  not  undertake  to  defend 


Jaus  Deputing  zuith  tie  Doctors  ; the  Larger  Plate.  B.  65.  M.  231. 


the  shading  of  his  face,  but  he  is  thinking  neither  of  ciown  nor  harp, 
his  whole  soul  is  with  the  God  of  Israel.  A landscape  with  this  year’s 
date  is  accurately  called  in  the  hrench  catalogues,  Le  Bouquet  de  Bois 
(Charles  Blanc,  323,  Dutuit  219),  by  Mr.  Haden,  A Landscape  with  a 
Vista,  whilst  Mr.  Middleton  calls  it  Fhe  Vista  (B.  222.  M.  328.).  The 
Italian  word  means  either  a prospect  or  an  opening  which  gives  the  eye  an 
escape  into  the  distance  (in  hrench  line  echappee^  and  it  is  in  this  latter 
sense  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  English  catalogues.^  The  objection  to 

1 'I'hc  plate  might  be  called  in  English  A Clump  op'  Trees  zvith  an  Opening  to  the  Righst. 
If  that  is  too  long  (it  is  not  longer  than  many  ot  the  titles  used  tor  other  etchings),  A 
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Mr.  Middleton’s  title  is  that  the  use  of  the  Italian  word  by  itself  conveys 
the  notion  of  a wider  prospect,  or  of  a landscape  in  which  the  distance  is 
the  chief  thing.^  Here,  the  etching  is  blocked  by  a clump  of  trees  with 
an  issue  round  the  corner  to  the  right.  It  is  one  of  Rembrandt’s  finest 
works  in  pure  dry  point.  There  is  not  a dry  point  in  existence,  by  any 
master,  that  shows  a more 
comprehensive  and  magisterial 
style. 


VIII 

The  date  1653  is  of 
sinister  importance  in  the  life 
of  Rembrandt.  He  then  began 
to  borrow  money  in  large 
sums.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January  he  gets  a loan  of 
4,180  florins  from  Cornelis 
Witsen,  to  be  paid  in  a year. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
in  the  same  year,  he  goes  to 
Isaak  van  Hertsbeeck  for  4,200 
florins  and  also  promises  to 
pay  in  twelve  months.  He  is 
now  rushing  quickly  down  the 
slope,  the  end  of  which  is  ruin. 

As  in  most  instances  of  a like  nature  several  different  causes  were 
operating  together  against  him.  They  will  he  enumerated  later. 

There  is  only  one  etching  certainly  ot  this  year  but  it  is  of 
capital  size  and  importance,  Christ  Crucified  between  Two  Fhieves; 
otherwise  known  as  Fhe  Fhree  Crosses  (B.  78.  M.  235.).  This  magnificent 


Dd'vid  on  /th  Knees.  B.  ^\.  M.  23:: 


U'ood  Side  would  distinguish  the  work  sufficiently  and  be  more  descriptive  than  Tie 
Tista,  which  one  has  to  seek  tor. 

' 1 An  excellent  example  ot  a vista  in  the  sense  of  unc  (clappct\  may  be  seen  in  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  called  ''In  the  Style  of  Elxhcimer,’  {B.  56.  717.  236),  where  everything 
leads  the  eye  to  a lovely  distance  in  an  opening  between  the  richest  and  densest  masses 
of  foliage,  not  a sneaking  outlet  on  one  side,  like  a servants’  gate  in  a garden. 
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etching  is  in  Rembrandt’s  broad  and  rapid  manner,  it  is  a linear  sketch 
with  masses  of  shading,  the  whole  being  far  too  quickly  executed  for  any 
accuracy  of  form.  We  must  take  the  work  synthetically,  as  a whole, 
and  not  apply  any  detailed  criticism.  Rembrandt’s  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  Christ  has  led  him  to  give  an  exaggerated  height  to  the  body  on 
the  cross  which,  if  we  judge  by  the  foreground  figures,  must  at  its 
own  distance  measure  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  lighting  is  both 
supernatural  and  unnatural,  but  extremely  effective.  Our  sense  of  its 
wonder  and  sublimity  is  perhaps  diminished  by  our  familiarity  with  the 
electric  light,  which  gives  similar  effects  of  intense  fan-shaped  illumination 
whilst  leaving  outside  things  in  darkness. 

Fhe  Descent  from  the  Cross:  a Night  Piece  (B.  83.  M.  242.)  is 
called  in  the  French  catalogues  the  “ Descent  by  Torchlight  ” which 
distinguishes  it  better  from  the  great  Descent  from  the  Cross,  where 
the  lighting  is  supernatural.  Both  in  conception  and  execution  this 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  etchings  of  1654.  Its  technical  principles 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Fhe  Fhree  Crosses,  that  is,  organic  lines  with 
shade  thrown  over  them,  and  with  massive  shade  elsewhere  in  the  plate. 
The  idea  is  not  so  like  that  of  a picturesque  sculptor  as  the  lofty  group 
of  the  great  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  this  seems  preferable  in  an 
etching. 

Fhe  Flight  into  Egypt  is  one  of  Rembrandt’s  favourite  subjects,  and 
he  treated  it  in  the  most  various  ways,  at  one  time  placing  the  Holy 
family  in  a magnificent  landscape,  more  Italian  than  Oriental,  and  at 
others  in  viewless  nooks.  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Holy  Family 
crossing  a Rill  (B.  55.  M.  240.)  is  of  no  particular  locality,  but  we 
may  suppose  that  the  fugitive  travellers  have  not  yet  escaped  from 
Falestlne  and  are  crossing  one  of  its  brooks.  This  Is  one  of  the  best  of 
Rembrandt’s  small  sketch  plates  in  which  an  entire  subject  is  indicated 
with  little  labour  both  in  form  and  light  and  shade.  The  technical 
work,  with  a less  display  of  power,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  plate 
we  have  been  considering.  'I'he  date  is  1654.  An  excellent  sketch  plate 
of  the  same  year,  but  in  which  line  is  somewhat  more  important  and 
shade  less,  is  Jesus  and  his  Parents  returning  from  Jerusalem  (B.  60. 
M.  244.).  'I'he  attitudes  are  most  natural,  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
seems  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Rembramlt  must  have  travelled  out  of 
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Holland.  Another  of  his  favourite  subjects  was  Christ  and  the  Disciples 
at  Emniaus  (B.  87.  M.  237.)  of  which  we  have  a new  version  in  1654 
It  is  a slight  and  rapid  sketch,  finely  composed,  but  open  to  the  obvious 
objection  that  if  the  disciples  had  prepared  a stately  seat  under  a canopy 
for  their  Master  they  must  have  known  beforehand  who  He  was, 
whereas  St.  Luke  says  He  was  revealed  to  them  only  after  breaking  bread. 
The  nimbus  is  more  defensible,  for  it  may  be  explained  as  a sudden 
effulgence  that  astonishes  even  the  innkeeper  (or  cook)  who  is  descending 


The  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Holy  Family  crossing  a Rill.  B.  55.  M.  240. 


the  stairs.  A still  more  striking  interpretation  of  the  same  subject  is  a 
drawing  by  Rembrandt  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  effective  etching 
in  Blanc’s  catalogue.  The  figure  of  the  Master  is  entirely  absent  from 
this  composition;  we  see  only  the  empty  chair  from  which  he  has  just 
vanished. 

Jesus  Disputing  with  the  Doctors  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  for  pictorial  treatment  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  find 
Rembrandt  recurring  to  it  again  in  1654  in  a small  plate  (B.  64 
M.  245.)  The  attitudes,  no  doubt,  are  very  natural,  but  I may  be 
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excused  for  preferring  the  conception  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  larger 
plate,  and  also  the  placing  of  the  other  figures  which  seems  to  me  more 
artistic. 


IX 

The  close  of  the  year  1654  is  marked  by  another  step  on  the  down- 
ward path,  for  in  the  month  of  December  Rembrandt  appears  before  the 
sheriffs  because  he  owes  interest  amounting  to  more  than  fifty-two  florins 


'Jesus  and  his  Parents  returning  from  'Jerusalem . B.  60.  M.  244. 


on  account  of  i 168  florins  borrowed  on  mortgage,  the  security  being  his 
house  in  the  Breedstraat.  A portrait  etched  in  1655  has  an  interest 
connected  with  Rembrandt’s  affairs.  It  is  that  of  Thomas  Jacobsz 
Haring  (B.  275.  M.  169.)  of  whom,  as  a man  of  business,  we  shall  hear 
more  presently.  'Fhe  portrait  is  of  a grave  character,  which  is  enhanced 
by  a rich  dark  background  resembling  that  of  Jan  Six,  but  of  a coarser 
texture.  Like  the  Six,  it  is  obviously  a study  in  darks.  Abraham' s 

Sacrifice  (B.  35.  M.  246.)  is  technically  in  the  manner  of  The  Three 
Crosses  and  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Torchlight^  and  by  its  grandeur 
and  originality  of  invention  and  composition  may  well  take  rank  as  one 
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of  Rembrandt’s  finest  plates.  Christ  before  Pilate  (B.  76.  M,  248.), 
which  is  more  descriptively  named  in  the  French  catalogues  as  Jesus 


Christ  presente  an  Peupky  is  a very  large  plate,  boldly  sketched, 
representing  a court  in  Pilate’s  palace  where  he  shows  Jesus  to  the  people 
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on  a raised  platform.  There  is  some  very  grand  and  powerful  linear 
sketching  in  this  plate,  having  the  characteristics  of  the  etched  line  in  all 


Abraham' i Sacrifice.  B.  35.  71/.  246. 


its  strength,  but  it  seems  certain  that  Rembrandt  intended  to  shade  a 
good  deal  over  it,  a process  already  begun  in  the  building  to  the  left. 
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X 

In  1656  Rembrandt’s  affairs  were  in  such  a bad  position  that  he 
transferred  his  house  and  land  to  his  son  Titus,  then  a minor  of  fifteen. 
However,  with  the  consent  of  Saskia’s  relations,  he  is  still  to  have  charge 
of  the  property. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  but  the  arrangement  left  the 
unfortunate  artist  little  respite,  for  he  was  declared  insolvent  in  July,  all 
his  possessions  seized,  and  an  inventory  made  of  them  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

These  miseries  do  not  prevent  Rembrandt  from  etching  one  of  his 
finest  portraits,  that  of  Johannes  Lutma  (B.  276.  M.  171.)?  ^ most 
powerful  and  characteristic  study,  both  of  face  and  figure.  The  reader 
ought  to  see  a fine  impression  of  the  jirst  state. 

Abraha^n  entertaining  Angels  (B.  29.  M.  250.)  is  in  some  respects  an 
unfortunate  attempt.  The  manual  execution,  for  a sketch  on  copper, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the  conception  of  the  scene  is  too 
matter-of-fact.  For  God  and  the  Angels  Rembrandt  has  given  us  simply 
Dutch  burghers  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  in  a garden.  It  was 
Wilson  who  first  observed  that  the  old  man  with  the  wine-glass  is  not 
Abraham  but  God  the  Father,  or  according  to  some  theologians,  God  the 
Son.  The  patriarch  himself  is  humbly  serving  his  guests  and  sits  to 
the  right,  holding  a ewer. 

There  is  just  one  plate  for  1657,  St.  Francis  Praying  (B.  107. 
M.  252.),  of  considerable  importance  as  to  size  and  of  great  technical 
interest.  M Dutult  decidedly  calls  it  one  of  Rembrandt’s  best  works, 
and  praises,  as  admirable,  the  patches  of  bur  raised  by  the  dry  point. 
1 see,  of  course,  much  manual  power  in  this  performance,  and  the  figure 
of  the  saini  expresses  devotion  well,  but  the  plate  is  technically  all  out  of 
tune.  This  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  terrible  trial  through  which 
Rembrandt  was  now  passing. 
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Thomas  Jacobsz  Haring,  whose  portrait  Rembrandt  had  etched  and 
whose  grave  face  will  thus  be  known  to  future  generations  so  long  as 
human  beings  continue  to  take  any  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  was  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  bankruptcy  to  sell  Rembrandt’s  goods.  This 
first  sale,  however,  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  1657,  did  not 
include  more  than  a part  of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  the  artist’s 
collection.  These  were  sold  in  September,  1658,  at  the  same  place,  the 
Imperial  Crown  Hotel,  kept  by  one  Schuurman,  who  little  knew  the 
future  value  of  what  his  house  then  temporarily  contained.  In  February 
of  the  same  year  Rembrandt’s  mansion  had  been  sold  for  11,218  florins, 
its  indescribably  precious  contents  fetching  about  5,000  florins,  sums  that 
went  to  his  creditors  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  interests  of  Titus,  as  his 
mother’s  heir,  Rembrandt  himself  being  left  absolutely  penniless  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one  and  severed  from  all  the  treasures  of  art  in  which  he  had 
taken  delight. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  dated  etchings.  In  1658  the 
great  etcher  recurs  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan 
IVoman  (B.  70.  M.  253.),  a pleasant,  harmonious  plate  with  a distance 
reminding  us  (not  in  execution)  of  Diirer.  There  are  also  several  studies 
of  the  nude,  ot  no  beauty,  except  a little  perhaps  in  the  recumbent  figure 
of  A Negress  lying  on  a Couch  (B.  205.  M.  300.).  In  1659  we  have 
Autiope  and  Jupiter  (B.  203.  M.  301.),  a composition  that  seems  inspired 
by  an  Italian  influence,  probably  that  ot  Titian,  whose  genius  the  subject 
would  have  suited  better.  Even  Rembrandt’s  etching  is  not  without  a 
suggestion  of  beauty  distantly  imagined,  yet  unattained.  In  the  year 
1661  he  etched  The  If^oman  zvith  an  Arrow  (B.  202.  M.  302.),  a naked 
figure  seated  on  the  edge  of  a bed,  holding  an  arrow  in  her  right  hand, 
and  turning  her  back  to  the  spectator.  This  is  one  of  those  examples  in 
which  a work  tells  powerfully  and  effectively  as  a whole  though  it  may 
be  criticised  in  some  part,  even  in  a principal  part.  One  might  say,  with 
truth,  that  the  figure  is  still  very  inferior  to  the  best  Italian  or  even 
French  drawing,  yet  the  plate,  as  a whole,  is  fine  because  the  figure  is 
made  to  harmonise  so  perfectly  with  its  well-invented  surroundings. 
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It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  Rembrandt  etched  anything  after  this, 
but  he  did  not  die  till  October  1669. 

His  son  Titus  had  died  thirteen  months  before  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  leaving  a posthumous  daughter,  Titia.  Her  mother  died 
less  than  three  weeks  after  Rembrandt. 

Vosmaer  thought  he  had  found  satisfactory  evidence  that  Rembrandt 
lived  comfortably  in  his  latter  years,  and  in  a good  house  on  the 
Rozengracht,  or  Canal  of  Roses,  which  he  says  was  not  at  all  a poor 
quarter,  only  a little  out  of  the  way.^  The  ingenious  Dutch  biographer 
of  Rembrandt  also  founds  what  appears  to  be  a powerful  argument  on 
the  merry  looks  of  Ehe  Laughing  Portrait^  a picture  that  formerly 
belonged  to  M,  Leopold  Double,  who  kindly  lent  it  to  us  for  the 


^ The  passage  in  Vosmaer’s  biography  is  so  Interesting  that  the  reader  may  thank 
me  tor  translating  it. 

“One  day  I went  hunting  about  the  Rozengracht  to  see  if  there  were  no  traces  ot 
Rembrandt’s  last  dwelling,  no  longer  known.  In  front  of  what  was  formerly  the  site 
of  the  old  Doolhof^  on  the  north  side,  I noticed  two  fronts  in  an  old  style  with  shields 
dated  1652.  Now,  it  was  about  [656  that  Rembrandt  went  to  live  on  this  quay  On 
the  ground-floor  of  one  of  these  houses  is  the  studio  of  M.  Strackc,  a sculptor.  As  soon 
as  I entered  and  looked  about  me  I was  struck  by  a resemblance.  Rembrandt  had  made 
a sketch  of  an  entrance,  probably  in  his  own  house.  Through  the  doorway  the  drawing 
shows  an  entrance  with  two  windows  and  an  open  door,  and  through  these  the  foliage  ot 
a tree,  a quay,  and  the  fronts  of  houses  across  the  canal.  I found  myself  in  the  same 
place  ! M.  Stracke  had  the  kindness  to  show  me  the  whole  house,  and  its  present  state 
made  the  past  intelligible.  The  wooden  floor  that  separated  the  cellars  from  the  ground- 
floor  is  gone,  but  the  brackets  are  still  visible  on  which  rested  the  ends  of  the  beams. 
There  are  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  ; that  which  looks  out  upon  the  quay  once  had 
a beautiful  chimney-piece,  and  the  walls  are  still  covered  with  painted  tiles,  but  they 
are  now  hidden  under  a modern  wall-paper.  Another  room  that  may  very  well  have 
served  as  a studio,  is  behind,  and  has  three  windows  with  a northern  aspect.  The  owner 
told  the  present  tenant  that  the  building  was  formerly  so  rich  in  marbles  that  the  value 
of  them  was  equal  to  the  price  given  for  the  whole  house,  even  a pathway  leading  to 
some  out-buildings  was  paved  with  marble,  and  still  at  the  present  day  the  kitchen  floor 
is  in  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  ! 

“ There  is  a drawing  in  the  British  Museum  which  was  evidently  made  from  the 
room  with  three  windows  in  this  house  of  the  Rozengracht  ; it  represents  a studio,  the 
three  windows  have  small  panes  and  look  out  upon  a roof ; on  a table  before  one  of  the 
windows  is  an  object  that  may  be  a board  or  a portfolio. 

“ It  is  evident  that  in  Rembrandt’s  time  the  house  cannot  have  had  the  aspect  of  a 
poor  place  of  refuge,  where  he  had  gone  to  live  in  destitution.”  V'^osmaer’s  Rembwindt, 
sa  Vie  et  ses  Otuvres."  Chap.  XXXIX. 
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Portfolio.  The  reader  will  find  the  etching  from  it  by  Flameng  in  the 
Portfolio  for  January  1872.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  this  is 
the  last  piece  of  self-portraiture  that  Rembrandt  ever  made,  and  the 
last  we  see  of  his  honest  face  is  jocund  as  the  spring ! Let  us  keep  this 
cheering  impression  of  the  hard-working  artist,  the  uncomplaining, 
practical  philosopher! 

Rembrandt  was  laid  in  his  grave  on  the  8th  of  October  1669, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  having  laboured  incessantly  at  his  vocation,  as 
pupil,  or  master,  about  forty-nine  years. 


PART  II 

THE  GENIUS  AND  CULTURE  OE  THE  MASTER. 

I 

Though  Rembrandt  is  a predecessor  very  diffi- 
cult to  approach  in  his  own  lines  of  work,  it 
does  not  seem  that  his  nature  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  was  a sound  and  simple  nature 
with  straightforward  impulses  and  strong  gifts. 
Amongst  the  supreme  artists  of  the  world  no 
one  had  the  graphic  instinct  and  endowment 
more  peculiarly  and  exclusively.  Michael  Angelo 
could  turn  aside  from  his  painting  and  drawing 
to  carve  a statue  or  build  a cathedral ; Raphael, 
besides  being  painter  and  decorator,  had  the 
sense  of  construction  so  well  developed  as  to  be  a competent,  practical 
architect  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  con- 
structive, both  as  architect  and  engineer,  besides  having  the  acumen  of 
a discoverer  in  science;  Rubens  had  brilliant  social  and  linguistic  gifts, 
but  Rembrandt  was  turned  aside  from  his  graphic  occupations  by 
none  of  these  talents  or  tastes.  He  was,  indeed,  a lover  of  variety, 
he  liked  to  refresh  his  intellect  by  change,  but  he  found  such  variety 
as  he  needed  in  the  graphic  arts  themselves,  without  seeking  it  out- 
side ot  them.  Though  essentially  a painter  in  oil  colours,  he  was  also 
a draughtsman  in  the  most  various  materials,  and  he  treated  etching 
in  such  different  ways  as  to  divide  it  into  five  or  six  different  arts. 

Rembrandt  was  not  entirely  without  literary  instruction.  He  was 
sent,  according  to  Orlers,  to  a Latin  school  with  the  Intention  of 


An  Old  Man  nvith  a Short 
StraiTht  Beard.  B.  'J06. 
M.  120. 
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preparing  him  for  the  classical  Academy  of  Leyden,  “ so  that  by  his 
acquirements  he  might  in  due  time  serve  the  city  and  the  Republic.” 
We  know  from  the  same  authority  that  Harmen’s  little  son  disliked  his 
Latin  studies,  and  may  safely  infer  that  his  success  in  them  was  small. 
Still,  the  effect  of  this  early  schooling  was  not  entirely  negative,  as 
in  after  life  Rembrandt  wrote  letters  in  his  own  language  of  which 
Vosmaer  gives  a few  in  his  biography,  adding  the  remark  that  “any  one 
at  all  versed  in  the  epistolary  style  of  that  age  in  Holland,  will  see  that 
these  letters  come  from  a cultivated  man.” 

It  is  possible  to  have  a sense  of  culture  without  much  scholarly 
attainment,  and  the  truest  description  of  Rembrandt  is  to  say  that  he 
was  educated  but  not  learned.  He  possessed  a certain  number  of 
volumes,  of  which  those  specially  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his 
effects  (when  he  became  insolvent)  are,  with  the  exception  of  an  old 
Bible,  either  books  entirely  made  up  of  drawings  or  engravings  or  else, 
like  his  Josephus,  illustrated.  “ Fifteen  volumes  of  various  sizes  ” are 
mentioned  without  separate  designation,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
they  were  books  to  read,  but  some  of  them  may  have  been  purchased, 
like  the  rest,  for  their  engravings.  All  this  amounts  to  conclusive 
evidence  that  Rembrandt  had  not  a scholarly  or  a literary  turn  of  mind, 
tor  he  lived  in  what  was  then,  as  it  is  still,  an  eminently  learned  little 
country.  The  evidence  seems  all  the  more  convincing  when  we  reflect 
that  Rembrandt  was  an  extravagant  man  and  that  he  had  the  peculiar 
form  of  extravagance  which  does  not  consist  in  ostentation  in  style  of 
living  but  in  purchasing  what  one  desires  to  possess.  Such  a man,  it  he 
had  cared  for  books,  would  have  collected  a magnificent  library.  If, 
however,  any  reader  feels  inclined  to  accuse  Rembrandt  of  Philistinism, 
let  me  say  in  his  defence  that  he  was  not  more  Philistine  with  regard  to 
literature  than  most  people  in  our  educated  classes  are  with  regard  to  art. 
If  he  bought  only  fifteen  books,  have  we  not  many  gentlemen  and 
scholars  who  have  >iot  bought  fifteen  portfolios  of  original  etchings  or 
engravings.^  The  essence  of  Philistinism  lies  in  insensibility  to  the 
influences  of  genius  and  in  unawakened  observation.  On  these  two 
points  the  evidence  in  Rembrandt’s  favour  is  overwhelming.  His 
collections  prove  conclusively  that  he  delighted  in  the  works  of  other 
artists,  for  which  he  competed  enthusiastically  and  beyond  all  prudence 
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in  the  auction-room,  whilst  as  to  the  observation  of  nature,  his  own 
works  are  still  with  us  to  testify  like  a multitude  of  living  witnesses. 

Rembrandt  is  the  representative  of  the  graphic  intellect  which  notices, 
imitates,  arid  remembers  the  forms  of  things,  yet  does  not  stop  at  the 
form  but  perceives  that  all  shapes  are  significant.  The  scholarly  Intellect 
substitutes  words  for  things  and  proper  names  for  personalities,  after 
which  it  deals  with  these  substitutes  as  financiers  deal  with  figures, 
d'he  graphic  intellect  has  its  own  processes  of  substitution  of  which 
Rembrandt’s  etchings  afford  many  curious  and  interesting  examples,  but 
the  visible  forms  of  nature,  though  often  noted  in  a sketcher’s  shorthand, 
are  never  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

“ In  the  mind  of  such  a man,”  said  the  elder  Leslie,  “ the  Immense 
amount  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  close  and  silent  observation,  know- 
ledge of  a kind  not  to  be  communicated  by  words,  is  something  wholly 
inconceivable  to  the  learned  merely  in  books  ; and  if  their  reading  has 
opened  to  them  a world  from  which  he  is  shut  out,  he  also  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  equally  interesting,  the  wisdom  and  enjoyment  of 
which  his  pencil  is  constantly  employed  in  communicating  to  all  who 
have  eyes  for  the  sublime  aspects  of  nature,  and  hearts  fitted  to  receive 
such  impressions  through  their  eyes.” 

I believe  that  Rembrandt  was  as  safely  guided  by  his  instincts  in  his 
abstinence  from  certain  pursuits  as  in  the  zealous  industry  with  which  he 
addicted  himself  to  others.  The  dictionary  tells  us  that  “the  humanities,” 
in  the  plural,  are  “the  branches  of  polite  or  elegant  learning,  as  language, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.”  But 
surely  if  any  works  in  the  world  belong  essentially  to  the  “ humanities  ” 
they  are  the  works  of  Rembrandt  himself,  for  no  one  has  ever  shown  a 
profounder  or  a more  catholic  Interest  in  man.  Both  the  limits  of  this 
essay,  and  its  special  subject,  forbid  me  to  range  at  will  over  all  the  fields 
of  Rembrandt’s  art,  but  in  the  one  field  that  is  open  to  me  I find  ample 
proof  of  the  most  catholic  human  sympathies,  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason 
that  whilst  we  admire  the  skill  or  culture  of  some  artists  (as,  for  example, 
the  stern  self-discipline  of  Ingres  imposes  itself  on  our  respect)  we  do  not 
admire  Rembrandt  merely,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  liave  known  him 
personally  and  that  we  keep  the  memory  of  him  fresh  and  green  in  our 
affections.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  his  interest  in  humanity  was 
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unfeigned,  that  it  did  not  express  itself  merely  in  pictures  that  he  might 
hope  to  sell,  but  in  hundreds  of  memoranda  done  evidently  for  himself 
and  out  of  pure  love  of  his  subjects  and  pleasure  in  the  constant  practice 
of  his  art.  Even  the  etchings,  which  might  legitimately  have  been  a 
source  of  income,  were  unprofitable  in  the  artist’s  life-time.  The  famous 
Hundred  Guilder  Print  is  not  believed  to  have  brought  Rembrandt  that 
number  of  coined  guilders,  he  only  exchanged  a proof  of  it  for  some 
engravings  by  Marcantonio  which  the  dealer  who  offered  them  chose  to 
value  at  that  sum.  Vosmaer  says  that  the  time  and  trouble  he  gave  to 


A Sheet  of  Sketches,  afteriuards  divided  into  Five.  B.  366.  M.  83. 


his  etched  portraits  were  certainly  not  remunerated.  We  cannot  affirm 
that  more  than  two  of  the  etchings  were  sold  by  the  trade,  the  others 
were  kept  for  presents  or  exchanges,  or  disposed  of  occasionally  by  the 
artist. 

It  is  clear,  I think,  from  the  etchings  themselves  that  they  cannot 
have  been  in  any  sense  a mercantile  speculation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  plates,  principally  of  large  dimensions.  The  great  majority  are 
simply  an  artist’s  expression  of  his  own  mind,  many  are  simply  memo- 
randa, like  yl  Sheet  of  Sketches,  aftenoards  divided  into  Five  (B.  366. 
M.  83.),  all  may  be  taken  as  faithful  reflections,  during  at  least  thirty- 
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three  years,  of  Rembrandt’s  varying  interests  in  human  life,  in  landscape, 
and  in  the  technical  resources  of  etching  itselh  I propose  to  consider 
life  and  landscape  in  this  Part  and  to  reserve  technical  matters  for  the 
next. 


II 

The  very  earliest  stage  of  human  existence  is  generally  more  attractive 
to  the  feminine  than  to  the  masculine  mind.  It  was  not  entirely  neglected 
by  Rembrandt,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  very  lively 
interest  in  infancy  by  itself,  the  charm  of  it,  to  him,  was  in  its  dependence 
upon  parental  love.  If  the  reader  is  able  to  reter  to  a plate  called 
Academical  Figures  of  Two  Men  (B.  194.  M.  280.)  he  will  see  in  the  back- 
ground a slight  and  pale  sketch  of  an  entirely  different  subject,  a child  in  a 
go-cart  encouraged  by  an  old  woman.  This  little  scene  of  infantine  life  is 
charmingly  imagined,  but  Rembrandt  valued  it  so  little  that  he  used  the 
same  plate  for  a commonplace  study  of  the  nude.  Other  works^  prove 
that  Rembrandt  was  not  indifferent  to  babies,  but  it  was  the  affection  of 
parents  that  interested  him  most,  an  affection  touchingly  expressed  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Virgin  in  The  Holy  Family  zoith  the  Serpent  (B.  63. 
M 241.)  where  she  is  bending  over  the  child  so  lovingly  and  laying  her 
cheek  to  his.  So  in  Abraham  caressing  Isaac  (B.  33.  M.  203.)  the 
patriarch  caresses  the  boy’s  face  very  tenderly  and  the  boy  is  happy  to  be 
there  between  the  paternal  knees.  Rembrandt  had  himself  lost  children 
in  their  infancy  and  could  sympathise  with  all  parental  feeling,  as  when  he 
etched  Jacob  lamenting  the  supposed  Death  of  Joseph  (B.  38.  M.  189.)  and 
the  affecting  plate  of  The  Virgin  mourning  the  Death  of  Jesus  (B.  85. 
M.  202.). 

The  peasant  children  in  Rembrandt’s  etchings  are  far  from  beitig 
attractive  little  creatures,  and  it  is  probably  not  a loss  that  we  arc  unable 
to  see  those  in  the  dark  plate  of  The  Schoolmaster.  Nor  is  the  child  in 

^ There  is  a delightful  little  sketch  of  a sleeping  child  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  reproduced  in  M.  Michel’s  book  on  Rembrandt,  and  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  same  volume  a family  picture  from  the  Brunswick  Gallery,  in  which  arc  three 
little  children  that  appear  both  graceful  and  good-tempered.  A very  touching  sketch, 
anticipating  a well-known  English  picture,  represents  a widower  gently  trying  to  feed 
his  baby,  that  appears  to  be  unresponsive. 
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the  Three  Peasants  Travelling  (B.  131.  M.  153.)  a promising  specimen 
of  his  race.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  etchings  prove  any  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  young  children  Even  when  we  follow  the  models  to  maturity 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  any  grace  or  elegance,  quite  a rare  and 
exceptional  instance  being  the  figure  of  the  young  man  in  Touth  Surprised 
by  Death.  The  etchings  in  which  Rembrandt  attempted  to  represent  the 
naked  figure  at  its  best  time,  for  example  the  Academical  Figures  of  Two 
Men  (B.  194.  M.  280.),  are  the  most  matter-of-fact  interpretations 
without  any  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  body  or  any  evidence  of 
the  instinct  which  disengages  a latent  elegance  that  nature  obscurely 

suggests.  Closely  connected  with 
this  indifference  to  the  corporal  beauty 
of  youth,  is  the  inability  to  conceive 
or  express  voluptuousness,  of  which 
there  is  never  any  trace  in  the  works 
of  Rembrandt.  I am  aware,  of 
course,  that  three  or  four  of  his 
etchings  represent  certain  actions  that 
belong  to  the  animal  nature  of  man, 
but  they  are  completely  severed  from 
everything  that  is  seductive  or 
poetical  in  form  or  motion.  The 
plastic  and  graphic  arts  have  often, 
like  poetry,  made  it  their  business  to 
idealise  physical  passion,  and  this  may 
be  done  successfully  by  associating 
it  with  beauty  of  form  and  tenderness  of  sentiment.’  There  is  nothing 
of  this  refinement  in  Rembrandt.  I le  cannot  approach  a certain  side  of 


Three  Pcauints  Trai’cll'mg. 


t The  classical  painter,  Ii)avid,  a most  severely-disciplined  artist,  once  painted  Cupid 
and  Psyche  so  as  to  tell  all  that  painting  ought  to  tell  ot  youth,  and  beauty,  and  love, 
and  he  did  it  with  an  art  so  delicate  that  it  is  impossible  to  reprove  him.  Shelley  had 
the  same  delicacy,  as  for  example  in  his  Epithalamium  and  in  his  little  Italian  poem 
containing  the  stanza  : — 

“Solinga,  scura,  cupa,  senza  speme. 

La  notte  quando  Lilia  m’abbandona  : 

Pci  cuori  die  si  batton  insieme 

Ogni  notte,  senza  dirla,  sara  buona.” 
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nature  without  grossness  and  therefore  keeps  habitually  away  from  it 
as  if  warned  by  a consciousness  of  deficiency.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
deficiencies  in  Rembrandt  with  regard  to  this,  his  lack  of  ideality  and  the 
insufficiency  of  his  classical  culture. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Rembrandt  drew  the  body  with  the  same 
veracity  as  the  hands  and  face,  and  that  our  criticism  betrays  a want 
of  consistency  in  ourselves,  since  we  approve  of  truth  in  the  representation 
of  the  features  and  object  to  it  in  the  trunk  or  limbs.  Certainly 
Rembrandt  never  palliated  plainness,  he  described  even  the  ugliness 
of  his  own  nose  (B.  4.  M.  42.),  but  whenever  the  human  face  is  in 
question  there  may  always  be  a ready  and  ample  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  beauty  in  the  presence  of  intellect  and  character,  or,  if  these 
are  wanting,  in  pathos.  It  is  a sign  of  gentle  feeling  in  a young  man 
to  take  a respectful  interest  in  age.  Rem- 
brandt began  early  in  life  to  write  on 
copper  his  own  immortal  treatise  de 
Senectiite.  His  strength  lay  in  his  respect 
for  the  wisdom  of  maturity  and  the  dignity 
of  declining  years.  His  best  portraits 
always  represent  either  grave  and  learned 
men  like  Ephraim  Bonus  and  Cornelius 
Sylvius,  or  old  men  like  'Jacob  Haring 
(B.  274.  M.  168.),  one  of  his  finest  works. 

No  author  ever  described  more  gently  than 
Rembrandt  has  done  in  that  portrait  the 
slow  approaches  of  senility.  Some  of 
the  most  Interesting  heads  of  old  men 
are  without  names,  and  all  we  know  is  that  they  once  existed.  Rembrandt 
seems  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  them  for  the  most  various  reasons. 
Their  hair  and  beards,  if  luxuriant,  were  delightful  to  etch,  but  baldness 
interested  the  artist  also,  and  we  find  several  studies  of  bald  men,  like  this 
one  called  a Profile  of  a Bald  Alan  with  a 'Jezvelled  Chain  (B.  292. 
M.39.).i  He  amused  himself  by  noting  the  various  stages  and  degrees 

^ It  is  the  first  state  that  shows  the  chain  of  the  order,  the  second  state  is  altered, 
and  the  third  shows  heavy  additional  work,  which  M.  Diituit  supposes  to  have  been 
added  by  another  hand. 


ProJUc  of  a Bald  I\Lvi  'luith  a 
Jcn.vdlcd  Cham.  B.  292.  A/.  39. 
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of  baldness,  for  example,  it  is  incipient  in  the  little  etching  called  by 
M.  Dutuit  THe  a demi  chauve^  (B.  296.  M.  95.),  whilst  it  is  lamentably 
complete  in  another  little  etching.  Bust  of  a Bald  Man,  leaning  forward 
to  the  Right  with  his  Mouth  open  (B.  298.  M.  56.).  We  know  from 
many  pictures  and  etchings  that  Rembrandt  fully  appreciated  a fine  beard, 
yet  he  could  turn  aside  to  note  the  poverty  of  a thin  stubbly  one  as  well 
as  cranial  nudity  in  An  Old  Man  with  a Short  Straight  Beard;  a Profile 
to  the  Right  (B.  306.  M.  120.),  reproduced  on  p.  59. 

Amongst  all  Rembrandt’s  numerous  studies  of  old  age,  I know  of 
none  more  observantly  truthful  than  the  delightful  little  etching  of 

An  Old  Woman  Sleeping  (B.  350.  M.  1 16.). 
This  seems  to  have  been  long  a popular 
plate,  as  it  has  been  often  copied,  once 
by  Andrew  Geddes.  I do  not  know  any 
work  by  the  master  that  contains  so  much 
of  his  human  sympathy  and  such  abundant 
evidence  of  observation  on  so  small  a scale. 
The  old  lady,  comfortably  as  well  as  pic- 
turesquely clothed,  has  been  reading  her 
Bible  and  has  been 

need  of  sleep,  her  head  resting  on  one 
hand,  the  spectacles,  no  longer  wanted,  on 
the  other.  As  a study,  the  little  etching 
could  not  have  been  carried  further.  It  re- 
minds me  of  Leslie’s  opinion  that  “the  pre- 
valent tone  of  Rembrandt’s  mind,  as  shown  in  his  art,  is  serenity.  Where 
the  subject  allows  him,  his  natural  disposition  seems  always  tranquil, 
and  though  serious,  yet  the  very  reverse  of  gloomy.  He  is  the  painter 
of  repose,  as  Rubens  is  the  painter  of  action.”  Rembrandt  sometimes 
attempted  violent  action,  as  in  the  three  rapidly  executed  sketch  plates 
of  li(jn  hunts,-  and  it  seemed  to  be  a usual  coincidence  in  his  sketching 

^ I give  a t’rcnch  title  for  once,  as  it  is  much  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Middleton’s, 
“ I lead  of  a Bald  Old  Man,  inclined  to  the  Left.”  'Fhe  man  is  not  old,  his  hair  is  still 
dark,  and  he  is  scarcely  bald,  as  it  is  only  thinning  at  the  top. 

- 'Fhe  large  one  (B.  114.  M.  272.)  has  been  already  mentioned.  'Fhe  two  smaller 
ones  arc  etched  in  the  same  t’iolcntly  vigorous  style  tor  composition  and  action  only,  form 


rprised  by  a sudden 
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that  when  the  subject  was  connected  with  energetic  action  the  handling 
was  bold,  quick,  and  decided,  concerning  itself  as  little  about  a multitude 
of  minor  truths  as  a war-horse  thinks  of  the  field-mice  beneath  its  feet. 
The  reader  may  accept  A Battle  Piece  (B.  1 17.  M.  275.)  as  an  expression 
of  a temper  which  sometimes,  but  rarely,  manifested  itself  in  the  works 
of  Rembrandt.  What  he  felt  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  his  own 
nature  was  quiet  thought  or  peaceful  and  deliberate  occupation.  1 


A Battle  Piece.  B.  117.  M. 


should  say,  for  instance,  that  the  beautiful,  lightly  sketched  Old  Man 
resting  his  Hands  upon  a Book  (B,  147.  M.  156.)  well  represents  the 
quiet  thought,  whilst  the  Student  in  his  Chamber  (B.  148.  M.  276.)  and 
St  Jerome;  in  Rembrandt  s dark  manner  (B.  105.  M.214.)  represent  the 
solitary  work  or  study  which  the  artist,  though  not  himselt  a bookish 
man,  could  still  appreciate  and  understand. 

being  of  necessity  sacrificed,  as  the  shapes  of  letters  arc  in  the  swiftest  writing  (B.  1 1 5 
M.  273.)  (B.  116.  M 274.). 


F 2 
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III 

Some  artists  have  an  aristocratic  turn  by  nature,  as  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Reynolds;  others  are  naturally  plebeian  like  Ostade,  as  in  literature  we 
have  our  genteel  novelists  who  always  introduce  us  to  gentlefolks,  and 
our  plebeian  or  middle-class  novelists  who  pride  themselves  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people.  If  it  were  asked  to  which  category  Rem- 
brandt belonged,  the  right  answer  would  be  that  he  was  too  great 
to  be  either  enviously  hostile  to  the  wealthy  or  contemptuous  towards 
the  poor.  One  of  the  imputations  currently  received  against  him  was  a 
taste  for  low  society;  the  class  he  habitually  lived  in  was  that  which 
foil  ows  the  learned  or  the  artistic  professions ; most  of  his  friends  were 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  or  painters  and  etchers  like  himself.  He 
was  not  a tuft-hunter;  he  did  not  run  after  great  folks.  Having  work 
enough  in  his  art  he  sought  only  recreation  in  society,  and  expressed  his 
taste  in  words  that  have  become  immortal.  “ Als  ik  mijn  geest 
uitspanninge  wil  geven,  dan  is  het  niet  eer  die  ik  zoek,  maar  vrijheid.” 
“ When  I wish  to  give  rest  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  honours  that  I seek, 
but  liberty.”  A life  divided  between  hard  work  and  perfect  ease  left  no 
room  for  that  mysterious  art  of  social  advancement  which  has  been  for 
many  a painter  the  secret  of  success. 


IV 

If  Rembrandt  was  neither  aristocratic  nor  democratic,  ought  we  to 
say  that  he  was  religious.^  No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  a most  suc- 
cessful illustrator  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  not  to  mention  the 
Apocrypha.  I lere  he  is  a strong  competitor  with  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  though  on  principles  the  opposite  of  theirs.  Whilst  they 
endeavoured  to  Idealise  prophets  and  apostles,  and  to  rise  even  to  the 
representation  of  Divinity,  1-iembrandt  had  a clear  vision  of  all  religious 
personages  as  human  beings.  One  ot  his  compositions  is  called  the 
“ J'icce  Homo.”  In  a certain  sense  the  title  is  applicable  to  them  all. 
Kven  God  the  Father,  in  Abraham  entertaining  the  Angels^  is  represented 
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as  an  amiable  human  friend  who  appreciates  a glass  of  wine.  Christ,  in 
the  Hundred  Guilder  and  many  another  print,  is  the  Son  of  Man  who 
sympathises  with  suffering  in  others  or  endures  it  patiently  himself. 
When  Christ  is  preaching,  as  in  the  etching  known  as  Ea  Tonibe  (B.  67. 
M.  229.),  Rembrandt  no  more  despises  the  humble  listeners  than  did 


>1)  frcLT) 


Christ's  Body  carried  to  the  Bottib.  B.  S-j..  M.  217. 


the  Teacher  who  addressed  them.  When  the  voice  is  silenced,  a pathetic 
little  group  beais  the  body,  tortured  no  longer,  to  its  quiet  resting-place. 
This  scene  is  represented  in  a little  etching,  Chrnf s Body  carried  to  the 
Tomb  (B.  84.  M.  217.),  in  which  the  simple-hearted,  affectionate  followers 
are  unconscious  that  theirs  is  the  grandest  funeral  procession  of  all  time. 
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In  judging  Rembrandt  as  a etcher  of  landscape  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  two  considerations,  first,  that  landscape  was  quite  a secondary 
pursuit  for  him ; and,  next,  that  he  was  situated  in  a country  where  the 
grander  manifestations  of  natural  glory  in  landscape  are  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  may  have  visited  some  hilly,  but  not  mountainous, 
district  in  Germany,  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  on  very  insufficient  evidence, 
that  he  knew  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull.  However  this  may  be, 
Rembrandt  had  not  a tithe  of  the  landscape  experience  of  Titian,  nor  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  opportunities  of  Turner.  He  knew  nothing  of 
Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  He  was  deprived  of  at  least 
half  the  materials  accessible  to  him  by  his  complete  indifference  to,  and 
corresponding  ignorance  of,  the  sea.  Neither  had  he  Claude’s  exquisite 
sense  of  the  richness  of  inland  landscape.  Add  to  this  the  peculiar  limita- 
tions of  the  art  of  etching  which  are  not  favourable  to  those  delicate  distinc- 
tions of  tone  on  which  all  the  most  impressive  effects  of  distant  landscape 
must  depend.  The  consequences  are,  first,  confinement  to  simple  and 
homely  subjects,  and,  secondly,  great  simplicity  in  the  treatment  of  those 
subjects. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  linfitatlons,  we  all  look  upon 
Rembrandt  as  a master,  even  of  landscape.  The  reason  for  this  may  be 
expressed  in  a single  phrase,  his  powerful  expression  of  character.  If  he 
does  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  exact  forms  of  a scene,  or  the  tones  of  an 
effect,  he  shows  you  the  nature  of  the  place  at  the  first  glance  and  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  there.  No  delineation  of  landscape  was  ever  more 
penetrating  or  more  comprehensive.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  Landscape 
with  a Ruined  Tower  and  a Clear  Foreground  (B.  223.  M.  317.)  and  sec 
how  everything  about  the  place  is  either  explained  or  suggested.  We 
have  the  rural  village  with  its  old  church,  and  houses,  and  haystacks,  and 
its  gloomy  wood,  and  the  road  that  passes  by.  At  the  same  time  we  arc 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  in  the  open  country,  and  an  effect  of  stormy 
weather  is  suggested  in  dark  distance  and  threatening  sky,  without  any 
attempt  at  infitation.  Nothing  more,  in  the  way  of  impression,  could  be 
communicated  without  colour.  Fssentially  the  same  landscape  in 
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principle  is  the  one  called  by  Mr.  Middleton  An  Arched  Landscape  zvith 
a Flock  of  Sheep  (B.  224.  M.  319).^ 

Here,  too,  we  have  an  open  foreground,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
subject,  as  before,  being  in  a mass  of  trees  and  a hay  barn  that  occupy  the 
middle  distance,  leaving  an  outlet  to  the  left.  I recommend  the  student 
to  familiarise  himself  with  the  workmanship  of  this  plate,  because  so  many 
small  landscape  etchings  have  been  attributed  to  Rembrandt  that  it  is  well 
to  have  in  the  memory  a good  type  of  his  landscape  executed  on  a small 
scale.  For  the  same  reason  I mention  A Village  zvith  a Square  Tower ; 
an  Arched  Plate  (B.  218.  M.  321.)  and  the  Landscape  zvith  an  Obelisk 
(B.  227.  M.  324).  There  is  also  a small  landscape  that  may  be  easily 
overlooked,  but  which  has  its  own  importance.  An  Orchard  zvith  a Barn 
(B.  230.  M.  316.)  These  plates,  notwithstanding  their  limited  dimen- 
sions, are  executed  in  as  strong  and  simple  a style  as,  for  example,  the 
Landscape  with  a Ruined  Tower  and  a Clear  Foreground  (B.  223.  M.  317.), 
whereas  many  little  plates  attributed  to  Rembrandt  are  weak  and  rather 
pretty,  or  not  pretty  at  all  but  still  weak,  both  in  conception  and  in 
style. 

On  looking  back  over  the  landscapes  I observe  the  following  chief 
characteristics.  First,  a strong  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  foreground 
material  as  in  the  l illage  with  a River  and  a Sailing  Vessel  (B.  228. 
M.  314.),  next,  in  several  plates,  a disposition  to  throw  the  Interest  into 
the  middle  distance  and  sacrifice  the  foreground  (see  Landscape  with 
Ruined  Towe>\  Cdc.)  \ lastly,  a lively  sense  of  the  charm  of  a remote 
distance,  as  in  the  lovely  outlook  to  the  left  in  A I.arge  Landscape  zvith 
a Dutch  Hay  Barn  (B.  225.  M.  306.)  and  other  instances.  It  is 

surprising  that  after  the  magnificent  note  of  transient  effect  in  The  Thret 
Trees^  where  the  grandeur  and  motion  of  a sky  are  perfectly  suggested, 
Rembrandt  should  not  have  attempted  to  etch  other  skies,  but  that 
remains  alone  with  the  single  exception  of  the  threatening  weather  in  the 
sublime  plate  of  The  Ruined  Tower.  The  inference  is  that  Rembrandt 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  impressiveness  of  skies  in  nature,  but 

' The  French  critics  entitle  the  same  plate  La  Grange  a Foin  or  La  Grange  a Foin  et 
tc  Troupeau ; Mr.  Middleton’s  title  seems  to  attract  too  much  attention  to  the  sheep 
which  do  not  strike  the  eye  at  the  first  glance.  Ilis  word  “arched”  helps  to  distinguish 
the  plate  well- 
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was  dissatisfied  with  their  rudely  linear  interpretation  in  etching,  as  he 
practised  the  art.  His  knowledge  of  water  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  limited,  a mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  attained  by 
modern  landscape-painters.  Rembrandt  sometimes  indicated  the  presence 
of  water,  but  that  was  all ; he  never  attempted  to  etch  a wave,  his  study 
of  reflections  was  rudimentary,  the  best  instance  being  A Cottage  with 
White  Pales  (B.  232.  M.  308.).  He  was  strongest  in  picturesque 
buildings  and  next  to  that  in  trees,  though  his  merit  as  an  etcher  of  trees 
lies  principally  in  his  fine  sense  of  mass,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  extensive  knowledge  of  species.  Altogether,  Rembrandt  was  a 
landscape  etcher  of  great  power,  because  he  was  such  a forcible  artist 
before  he  approached  landscape,  but,  though  he  proved  this  in  a few 
superb  plates,  his  acquaintance  with  nature  was  most  limited.  He  has, 
however,  exercised  a great  technical  influence  on  landscape  etching  and 
through  it  on  modern  pen-drawing  and  landscape  illustration  generally. 
Besides,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  Rembrandt’s  studies  in  landscape 
from  his  work  on  copper  alone,  as  there  exist  many  sketches  by  him  in 
other  materials. 


VI 

Rembrandt  took  but  little  interest  in  animals,  which  occur  very 
rarely  in  his  etchings,  and  the  most  finished  of  these  representations, 

The  Little  Dog  Sleeping  (B.  158.  M.  267.),  is 
probably  by  another  hand.  There  is  another 
Sketch  of  a Dog  (B.  371.  M.  266.)  in  the 
corner  of  a plate  of  which  the  rest  was  left 
vacant;  it  is  good,  and  evidently  authentic, 
b'or  the  heraldic  lion  in  St.  Jerojne  Sitting  at 
the  Foot  of  a Tree  (B.  100.  M.  190.)  I do  not 
hold  Rembrandt  responsible,  nor  for  the  ass  in 
The  Flight  into  Egypt;  a Small  Spright  Print 
(B.  52.  M.  184.).  He  is,  however,  answer- 
able  for  the  wild  beasts  in  the  large  and  lesser 
1 don  Hunts,  which  have  energetic  motion  but  are  poor  in  size  and  shape 
(compare  these  wild-cats  with  the  bronzes  of  Barye),  and  for  the  ass  in 


Sketch  of  a Dog.  B.  371. 


A Villi2ge  with  a River  and  a Hailing  Vessel. 
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The  Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Holy  Family  crossing  a Rill  (B.  55.  M.  240.), 
which  has  the  genuine  asinine  character  and  actiond  This  does  not 
amount  to  evidence  that  Rembrandt  had  the  love  of  domesticated 
animals  that  distinguished  Paul  Potter.  Where,  in  the  etchings,  are 
his  sheep Where  are  his  cattle  or  firm-horses,  either  in  harness  or  at 
liberty  in  the  fields.^  For  an  artist  with  Rembrandt’s  power  of  drawing, 
his  attention  to  animal  life  seems  strangely  rare  and  languid  in  its 
interest,  as  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  been  turned  aside  from 
it  by  any  consciousness  of  technical  inability. 


VII 

The  artistic  personality  we  have  been  studying  is  one  of  great  range 
and  mighty  energy,  yet  far  from  being  universal.  It  is  marked  by  a 
strong  preference  of  maturity  to  youth  and  by  an  unfailing  interest  in 
age.  Full  of  the  most  intense  and  pathetic  human  sympathy,  even  its 
religion  is  a “ religion  of  humanity.”  It  is  indifferent  to  the  division  of 
mankind  into  patrician  and  plebeian  classes,  but  not  indifferent  to  the 
signs  of  culture  and  of  thought.  Its  sense  of  beauty  is  picturesque 
rather  than  plastic,  and  attaches  itself  to  effect  rather  than  to  form.  It 
strongly  prefers  costume  to  nudity.  It  seeks  refreshment  and  consolation 
in  homely  landscape,  yet  has  some  appreciation  of  grander  and  more 
romantic  scenery.  It  pays  a sliglit  occasional  attention  to  animals. 
With  remarkable  and  rare  powers  of  memory,  invention,  and  manual 
execution,  it  is  without  any  sure  guidance  in  a cultivated  taste,  and  re- 
mains therefore  at  all  times  liable  to  such  errors  as  the  Adam  and  Eve  or 
the  IVoman  sitting  upon  a Hillock  (B.  198.  M.  256.),  whilst  the  only 
attempt  at  decorative  monumental  arrangement.  An  Allegorical  Piece 
(B.  I 10.  M.  296.),  is  top-heavy,  straggling,  and  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportions. 

^ I am  not  forgetting  some  studies  ot  animals  (particularly  a lion  and  an  elephant) 
outside  of  Rembrandt’s  etched  work,  to  which,  at  present,  I am  obliged  as  much  as 
possible  to  confine  my  attention. 


PART  III 

TECHNICAL  NOTES 

I 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  modern  criticism  does  not  admit 
the  whole  of  the  etched  work  formerly  attributed  to  Rembrandt  as 
genuine. 

The  result  of  certain  inquiries  has  been,  briefly,  this,  that  we  cannot 
any  longer  accept  with  blind  confidence  any  work  whatever  that  is 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  with  signature  or  without  signature,  dated  or 
undated. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  in  a situation  from  which  there  is  no 
logical  issue,  as  we  can  only  test  the  spurious  plates  by  a comparison  with 
the  genuine  ones,  but,  to  know  which  a?'e  the  genuine  ones,  we  must 
have  already  distinguished  them  from  the  spurious,  so  that,  in  order 
ro  make  the  selection,  we,  in  fact,  must  have  already  made  it. 

The  biographical  test,  in  Rembrandt’s  case,  is  hardly  available,  as 
there  is  so  little  do''umentary  evidence.  There  was  no  zealous 
contemporary  to  make  an  accurate  catalogue  in  the  artist’s  life-time, 
as  Sir  Francis  Drake  did  for  the  etched  work  of  Mr.  I laden.  We  have 
a few  fiicts  or  traditions.  There  is,  for  example,  T /le  Hundred  Guilder 
Print,  which  Rembrandt  exchanged  for  some  Marcantonios,  but  if  it 
pleased  me  to  affirm  that  the  linear  work  only  was  by  the  hand  of 
Rembrandt  and  the  shading  by  an  assistant,  I might  have  the  opinion  of 
artists  and  connoisseurs  against  me,  yet  they  could  not  effectually  defend 
themselves.  I should  answer  that  down  to  a recent  date  all  expert 
opinion  accepted  plates  that  we  now  reject,  and  I should  quote  their 
prices.  l\  print  of  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  has  fetched  ^36, 
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Raising  of  Lazarus  a Good  Samaritan  the  same.  An  Ecce  Homo 

has  fetched  ^^190  and  a Gold  Weigher  /260,  all  of  them  prices  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  poor  ff  155.  which  Rembrandt  is  said  to  have  got 
for  the  Hundred  Guilder  Print  (but  did  not).  I may  remind  the  reader 
that  Bartsch  admitted  375  plates  into  his  Rembrandt  catalogue  whilst 
Mr.  Middleton  admitted  only  329,  and  in  a certain  number  of  those 
admitted  even  by  Mr.  Middleton  there  is  a great  quantity  of  manual 
work  that  is  not  now  believed  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Rembrandt. 

Mr.  Haden  and  I may  be  asked  why  we  did  not  discover  the  spurious 
plates  twenty  years  sooner.  Mr.  Haden’s  answer  is  that  he  never 
admitted  one  of  them  into  his  private  collection,  or  had  the  slightest 
desire  to  possess  them;  mine  is  that  the  plates  selected  for  description  in 
“Etching  and  Etchers”  are  all  still  admitted  to  be  perfectly  genuine. 
I well  remember  mv  feelings  about  the  doubtful  plates.  I naturally 
trusted  to  the  authority  of  the  artists  and  connoisseurs  of  all  nations 
who  had  accepted  them,  and  as  Rembrandt  had  adopted  many  different 
styles,  I did  not,  at  that  time,  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
adopted  at  times  what  may  be  called  an  engraver’s  rather  than  an 
etcher’s  manner  when  it  pleased  him  to  reproduce  designs  already 
executed  in  some  other  medium.  In  a word  I believed  (and  there  were 
fairly  good  reasons  for  this  belief)  that  Rembrandt  occasionally  executed 
for  commercial  purposes,  what  may  be  called  Industrial  work  in  etching. 
It  has  since  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Haden  for  reasons  which  to  me  are 
satisfactory  and  convincing,  but  which  do  not  amount  to  positive  proofs, 
that  the  industrial  work  formerly  attributed  to  Rembrandt  was,  in 
reality,  done  for  him  by  pupils  or  assistants,  who,  according  to  the 
practice  of  those  days,  and  even  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  pro- 
fession, were  not  permitted  to  sign  their  names.  We  are,  indeed, 

compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  alternatives.  Either,  in  certain 
plates,  plates  of  which  the  conception  and  composition  belonged  to 
Rembrandt,  the  handicraft  was  done  by  himself  purely  as  a matter  of 
business,  as  we  used  to  believe,  or  else  it  must  have  been  done  as  a matter 
of  business  by  anonymous  pupils  or  assistants.  It  seems  to  me,  now, 
that  the  latter  is  more  likely — much  more  likely,  considering  the  strong 
personality  of  Rembrandt’s  nature, — to  be  true,  but  our  former  belief 
is  excusable  for  a peculiar  reason.  The  case  bears  no  resemblance  to 
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ordinary  cases.  Rembrandt  was  not  like  a Ruysdael,  a Paul  Potter,  a 
Turner,  a Meryon,  or  a Samuel  Palmer,  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  had 
a settled  style  in  etching.  Rembrandt  had  at  least  half-a-dozen  styles, 
and  these  did  not  succeed  each  other  in  any  steady  chronological  order, 
but  were  resumed  or  thrown  aside  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
For  example,  in  1647,  etches  the  famous  Portrait  of  Jan  Six  (B.  285. 
M.  159  ),  which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  finish  as  to  tone  and  texture, 
but  in  the  following  year  his  style  becomes  linear  again,  as  in  the  St. 
Jerome  ‘writing.,  seated  near  a large  Tree  (B.  103.  M.  223.),  or  it 
combines  line  and  shade,  without  any  delicacy  of  tone  or  quality  of 
darks,  as  in  the  Marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa  (B.  286.  M.  112.). 
Instead  of  persevering  in  a style  when  he  had  succeeded  in  it,  Rembrandt 
more  frequently  abandoned  it  for  something  else.  It  requires,  then, 
considerable  assurance  in  a critic  to  affirm  of  a changeable  artist  who 
works  in  six  styles  that  he  has  not,  on  another  occasion,  tried  a seventh. 
The  most  likely  test  is  this.  We  know  enough  of  Rembrandt  to  per- 
ceive that  he  must  have  been  a highly  intelligent  man.  If,  therefore,  any 
workmanship  attributed  to  him  is  manifestly  mechanical,  it  is  probably 
due  to  some  assistant.  We  also  know  that  Rembrandt  was  immensely 
productive,  and  that  he  must  have  been  a good  economist  of  time.  If, 
therefore,  the  mechanical  execution  had  to  be  long  and  laborious  (par- 
ticularly in  large  plates)  we  may  conclude  that  he  would  pass  it  on  to 
another,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portrait  of  Six,  there  was  some 
technical  object  in  view  which  could  not  be  attained  by  another  hand. 
As  for  the  morality  of  signing  work  not  literally,  as  to  handicraft,  one’s 
own,  the  old  masters  had  no  more  scnqdes  on  that  point  in  the  graphic 
arts  than  our  own  contemporaries  have  in  the  practice  of  sculpture. 

The  questionable  plates  attributed  to  Rembrandt  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  works  of  which  the  design  is  due  to  him  whilst  the  manual 
labour  was  supplied  by  assistants.  A considerable  number  of  plates, 
particularly  but  not  exclusively  landscapes,  formerly  attributed  to 
Rembrandt  are  now  believed  not  only  to  have  been  executed  by  Inferior 
hands  but  conceived  and  conqiosed  by  men  of  inferior  artistic  endow- 
ments. 1 he  reader  perceives  how  much  more  serious  is  this  question 
than  the  other,  as  that  related  to  handicraft  alone  and  not  to  the  first 
conception  of  a work  of  art  or  the  interpretation  of  nature. 
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II. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  supremacy  of 
Rembrandt  in  etching  is  not  founded  upon  any  unapproachable  technical 
superiority.  It  is  mental,  and  manual  so  far  as  it  proves  the  possession  ot 
great  executive  power,  but  in  such  matters  as  the  use  of  different  qualities 
of  shade,  thicknesses  of  line,  and  depths  of  biting,  the  cleverest  professional 
etchers  of  the  present  day  are  Rembrandt’s  superiors,  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  he  could  examine  their  performances  he  would  acknowledge  it. 
We  have  clear  evidence  that  his  grounds  were  not  always  well  composed 
or  skilfully  applied,  that  the  bitings  were  certainly  often  deeper  and 
occasionally  shallower  than  he  intended  them  to  be,  and  that  his  chemical 
and  technical  science  in  all  ways  was  less  ad- 
vanced than  our  own  is  to-day.  M.  Amand- 
Durand,  who  has  given  a thousand  proofs  ot 
the  certainty  of  his  own  chemical  operations, 
is  persuaded  that  Rembrandt  must  have  had 
what  we  should  consider  inferior  resources  at 
his  disposal,  that  he  must  have  been  7}ial  ontille. 

Such  etchings  as  Re^uh'andt  hi  a Fur  Cap  and 
Dark  Dress  (B.  6.  M.  17.),  Rembrandt  zuith 
Bushy  Hair  (B.  25.  M.  49.),  and  Rembrandt 
with  Bushy  Hair^  and  strongly  shaded  (B.  34. 

M.  43.),  are  good  examples  ot  involuntary 
face-blackening  by  too  much  acid,  yet  the 
hand  that  mismanaged  these  has  given  us  the  delightful  little  Rembrandt 
zvith  Moustache  and  small  Beard  (B.  2.  M.  106.),  which,  both  for  the 
perfectly  intelligent  management  ot  the  point  and  the  precisely  sufficient 
biting,  is  one  of  the  most  faultless  works  ot  art  in  the  world. ^ 

It  is  probably  as  a result  of  the  bad  quality  of  an  etching-ground  that 
Rembrandt’s  own  great  plate  of  The  Descent  form  the  Cross  (B.  81.  M. 

^ This  plate  has  long  been  known  by  the  ridiculous  and  almost  unintelligible  title 
Rembrandt  aux  Trois  Moustaches.  Even  the  “small  beard”  is  objectionable,  as  it  con- 
veys an  inexact  idea.  As  we  use  the  French  word  moustache^  why  not  use  the  other 
convenient  French  word,  barbichc.,  or,  when  a mere  tuft,  imperia/e  ? 


Ranbratnit  ^ulth  Moustache 
and  Sniiill  Beard.  B.  z. 
M.  106. 
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186.)  was  destroyed  in  the  biting.  As  the  labour  with  the  needle  had 
been  enormous,  the  artist  does  not  appear  to  have  summoned  courage 
to  begin  the  weary  task  over  again,  so  he  entrusted  a replica  to  other 
hands,  and  it  is  from  this  copy  that  the  current  edition  has  been  printed, 
the  spoiled  plate  having  only  yielded  trial  proofs  enough  to  demonstrate 
its  worthlessness.  This  failure  shows  the  importance  of  good  biting,  as 
the  work  with  the  point  was  much  more  artistic  in  the  rejected  plate  than 
in  the  well-bitten  one  that  Rembrandt  too  carelessly  allowed  to  go  forth 
under  his  own  name.  Amongst  minor  failures  from  the  same  cause  may 
be  mentioned  The  Rat  Killer  ; an  injured  Plate  (B.  122.  M.  260.). 

A technical  merit  that  Rembrandt  often  displayed  in  an  exceptional 
degree  was  his  masterly  way  of  combining  strong  and  delicate  work 
in  the  same  plate,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  example  in  Rembrandt' s 
Mother^  seated^  looking  to  the  Right  (B.  343.  M.  54.),  where  the  face 
and  hands  are  treated  in  one  style  of  execution,  the  dress  in  another,  and 
the  table-cover  and  background  more  summarily  in  a third  The 
etching-needle  thus  becomes  like  three  different  instruments  which 
may  be  compared  to  musical  instruments  played  together  in  concerted 
music.  Such  execution  gives  the  pleasure  of  difference  in  unity.  It 
strongly  contrasts,  for  example,  with  the  unintelligent  uniformity  of 
Van  Vliet’s  execution,  which  was  excessively  industrious,  but  only 
resulted  in  opacity. 

The  intentional  combination  of  different  ways  of  handling  the 
point  in  a single  plate  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  involuntary 
mixture  of  styles,  a fault  to  which  the  inexperienced  are  often  exposed 
because  they  have  not  the  power  of  will  and  foresight  that  predetermines 
the  exact  nature  of  a work  of  art  from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last. 
Nothing  can  prove  more  convincingly  the  vigour  and  sanity  of 
Rembrandt’s  intellect  than  the  decision  with  which  the  executive  scheme 
or  project  of  each  work  is  settled  before  it  is  begun.  Each  separate 
etching  is  an  enterprise  in  itself  and  may  be  a new  experiment.  The 
artist  has  all  his  powers  and  faculties  under  control,  he  is  never  carried 
beyond  his  first  intention  by  the  seductive  detail  of  nature,  and  he  is 
never  prevented  from  observing  nature  by  any  fixed  habit  of  execution. 
I'.ven  in  his  full  maturity  he  can  cast  aside  styles  m which  he  has  been 
perfectly  successful,  cither  to  resume  the  practice  of  an  old  one  or 
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invent  a new.  Yet,  in  each  work,  he  remains  as  faithful  to  the  style 
determined  upon  for  that  work  as  if  he  had  never  mastered  any  other. 
Such  a power  of  self-direction  is  very  rare  in  art.  All  the  engravings 
of  Lucas  of  Leyden,  of  Albert  Diirer,  of  Schongauer,  are  in  each  case 
technically  alike.  The  etchings  of  Ruysdael,  of  Ostade,  of  Paul  Potter, 
are,  in  each  case,  executed  on  the  same  principles.  All  Titian’s  pen- 
drawings  are  technically  the  same,  all  Turner’s  etchings,  if  we  do  not 
consider  the  subject,  are  but  one  etching.  Samuel  Palmer  laboriously 
brought  one  kind  of  etching  to  its  own 

perfection.  Tenniel’s  variety  as  a draughts- 
man is  in  subject,  not  in  execution.  Gerome 
has  a fixed  and  uniform  style  with  the  hard 

pencil  point,  the  modern  substitute  for 

silver-point.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  always 
draws  in  the  same  manner  with  black  and 
white  chalk  on  brown  paper.  All  these 
artists,  by  fidelity  to  one  method,  reached 
and  maintained  a particular  kind  of  skill, 

but  Rembrandt  had  not  this  special  practice 
in  his  favour. 

For  the  same  reason,  no  critic  who  has  a 
special  doctrine  about  the  practice  of  etching  can 
appeal  to  Rembrandt  as  an  authority.  When 
Mr.  Haden  says  that  an  etching  ought  to  be  executed  in  one  sitting  to 
preserve  the  freshness  of  the  impression  we  are  at  liberty  to  reply  that 
this  can  be  done  in  a small  linear  etching  when  drawing  is  preserved  but 
light  and  shade  only  indicated,  as,  for  example,  in  the  little  plate  of 
A Jew  with  a High  Cap  (B.  133.  M.  140.),  or  that  it  can  be  done 
in  a larger  plate  when  all  accuracy  of  drawing  is  abandoned  as  in  Fhe 
Large  Lion  Hunt  (B.  114.  M.  but  that  all  etchings  by  Rembrandt 

in  which  drawing  and  any  approach  to  complete  shading  are  united  must 
of  necessity  have  occupied  several  sittings  and  certainly  did  so.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a critic  were  to  maintain  with  Samuel  Palmer  ihat  so 
long  as  labour  is  Intelligent  the  value  of  a work  of  art  is  increased  in 
exact  proportion  with  the  amount  of  toil  bestowed  upon  it  we  might 
answer  that  there  are  many  plates  by  Rembrandt,  very  slightly  executed, 


yl  Jciu  iv'ith  a High  Cap. 
B.  133.  M.  140. 
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such,  for  example,  as  The  Bull  (B.  253.  M.  289.),  or  the  little  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  (B.  72.  M.  215),  to  which  nothing  could  have  been  added 
even  by  the  master  himself  without  destruction  as  they  are  already  complete 
according  to  the  style  of  execution  adopted.  To  turn  a sketch  into 
what  is  called  a finished  drawing  is  to  destroy  the  sketch  and  substitute 


y/  Sketch  for  the  Hundrea  Guilder  Print. 


another  thing  in  its  place.  There  is  of  course,  no  objection  to  finishing 
a thing  in  its  own  sense.  We  have  a beautiful  unfinished  etching  by 
Rembrandt,  yin  Old  Man  lifting  his  Hand  to  his  Cap  (B.  259.  M.  139.), 
in  which  the  head,  hand,  and  cap  are  carried  as  far  as  the  etcher  intended, 
the  rest  being  indicated,  apparently  for  future  work.  To  complete  such 
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an  etching  would  be  to  respect  the  work  already  done  and  go  on 
elsewhere  in  harmony  with  it. 

There  is  another  doctrine  professed  and  acted  upon  by  some  modern 
etchers  (I  know  one  who  is  quite  faithful  to  it)  that  all  work  in  original 
etching  ought  to  be  executed  directly  from  nature.  We  have  reasons  for 
believing  that  Rembrandt  did  occasionally  work  from  nature  on  the 
copper.  The  story  is  that  once  at  Six’s  country  house,  where  Rembrandt 
was  present  at  an  early  dinner,  there  was  no  mustard.  The  host  sent  to 
fetch  some  from  the  village,  and  Rembrandt  betted  that  before  the 
servant  (who  was  a slow  fellow)  returned  he  would  etch  a plate.  He 
accordingly  drew  on  copper  the  subject  thereby  immortalised  as  Six' s 
Bridge  (B.  208.  M.  3i3-)>  which  was  visible  through  the  window.  If 
this  story  (told  by  Gersaint)  is  true,  as  it  well  may  be,  it  shows  that 
Rembrandt  had  a prepared  plate  with  him,  ready  to  do  a landscape 
directly  from  nature,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  The  Goldweigher  s 
Field  (B.  234.  M.  326.)  and  several  other  plates  that  might  be  men- 
tioned were  done  in  the  same  way,  though  not  so  rapidly.’  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  good  evidence  that  some  of  the  most  important 
plates  were  done  either  from  complete  drawings  of  the  whole  subject  or 
from  experimental  sketches  of  their  different  parts.  I have  not  space  to 
mention  all  the  plates  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
categories,  but  amongst  the  important  and  most  celebrated  works  I 
may  mention  The  Death  of  the  Eirgin  and  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (the 
Hundred  Guilder  Print)  as  executed  with  the  help  of  preparatory  studies 
of  parts,  which  are  well  known  to  us,  whilst  as  to  portraits  we  have  in 
the  British  Museum  the  original  drawing  of  Cornelis  Anslo^  from  which 
the  etching  was  made.  The  etching  Joseph  telling  his  Dreams  (B.37. 
M.  205.)  is  also  an  example  of  etching  prepared  for  by  previous  work,  as 
Rembrandt  had  made  first  a grisaille  of  the  whole  subject  and  afterwards 
a red  chalk  drawing  of  the  figure  of  Jacob.  Every  kind  of  etching,  even 
including  the  elaborate  kind  of  tone-etching  which  has  been  adopted  for 
the  interpretation  of  pictures,  may  claim  authority  from  the  various  and 

1 I had  nearly  written  not  in  such  a hurry,  but  that  would  have  been  inaccurate,  as 
Rembrandt,  rvith  the  consummate  power  of  self-direction  that  we  have  been  noticing, 
merely  decided  to  adopt  his  most  summary  means  of  ex'pression,  and  then  hurried  himself 
no  more  than  the  slow  Dutchman  who  had  gone  to  fetch  the  mustard. 
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versatile  practice  of  the  great  master.  If  any  one  asserts  that  linear 
expression  is  a legitimate  purpose  in  etching  he  certainly  has  Rembrandt 
on  his  side,  but  if  he  says  that  it  is  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of  the 
art,  then  Rembrandt  answers  with  tone  plates  like  his  St.  Jerome;  in  the 
dark  manner  (B.  105.  M.  214.),  or  he  combines  the  most  vigorous,  and  I 
may  say  magical,  use  of  line  with  powerful  and  massive  shading  as  in 
The  Presentation ; in  Rembrandt' s dark  manner  (B.  50.  M.  243.). 

Ill 

I have  still  to  consider  the  question  of  the  spurious  plates,  and  that 
of  assistance  given  to  Rembrandt  by  pupils  or  other  artists  in  plates  that 
were  designed  by  him  and  probably  more  or  less  worked  upon  by  his 
own  hand.  I was  prepared  to  go  into  these  questions  fully,  but  limits 
of  space  and  time  compel  me  to  be  laconic,  so  that  I can  only  give 
results.  This  can  be  done  most  quickly  by  a list  with  a few  words 
of  commentary. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross  (B.  81.  M.  187.).  The  large  etching 
of  this  subject.  Rembrandt  himself  first  etched  it  on  the  same  scale 
and  with  elaborate  shading,  all  by  his  own  hand.  The  etching  ground, 
having  been  badly  composed  or  ill-applied,  did  not  resist  the  acid  so 
that  the  plate  was  ruined  beyond  redemption  in  the  biting.  Three 
proofs  were  taken  and  the  plate  abandoned,  but  a second  etching  was 
made  from  it,  a copy  in  which  the  drawing  is  vulgar  and  the  shading 
commonplace,  but  the  biting  clear  and  sound.  The  copy  is  obviously 
not  by  Rembrandt  himself,  though  made  under  his  supervision.  It 
is  a commercial  plate. 

E.cce  IIo7)io  (B.77.  M.  200.).  Also  a large  commercial  plate  done 
by  some  assistant  under  Rembrandt’s  supervision,  the  etcher  proceeding 
as  a copyist  (we  know  this  from  proofs  of  the  work  in  progress) 
and  guided  by  Rembrandt’s  corrections,  but,  of  course,  unable  to  give 
Rembrandt’s  handling  in  the  shaded  parts  whilst  he  vulgarised  his 
drawing.  What  remains  of  the  original  author  is  the  composition, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  chiaroscuro. 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus  (B.  73.  M.  188.).  Here  the  share  of 
l^embrandt  himself  is  rather  more  difficult  to  determine.  Judging 
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from  his  usual  habits  I should  say  that  he  would  never  have  been 
at  the  trouble  to  shade  the  arched  border  in  this  way.  Several  plates 
by  Rembrandt  are  arched,  but  in  a sketchy  manner.  If,  then,  an 
assistant  was  employed  for  the  border  he  probably  did  other  work 
besides,  most  likely  all  the  heavy  shading,  perhaps  all  the  figure  or 
Christ  and  the  figures  to  the  left.  Lazarus  and  the  astonished 
spectators  to  the  right  are  drawn  without  useless  labour  and  display 
great  power  of  expression,  but  if  the  reader  will  compare  the  manual 
execution  with  the  firm,  clear,  and  decided  drawing  of  the  faces  in 
The  Hundred  Guilder  Print  he  will  see  that  these,  though  cleverly 
executed,  do  not  display  the  same  marvellous  use  of  line.  Mr.  Haden 
thinks  that  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  and  the  “ nielodramatic 
action”  are  not  like  Rembrandt.  We  know,  indeed,  the  small 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (B.  72.  M.  215.),  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  stage  effect.  My  own  conclusion  is  that  the  framework 
and  all  the  heavy  shading  are  certainly  not  Rembrandt’s  handiwork, 
whilst  Lazarus  and  the  spectators  near  him  are  very  doubtful. 

The  Good  Samaritan  (B.  90.  M.  185.).  A laborious  commercial  plate, 
very  different  from  the  preceding.  After  the  sublime  we  come  down  to 
the  pretty.  What  strikes  me  in  this  plate  is  that  it  belongs  strictly  to  its 
own  time.  Its  interpretation  ot  nature  and  its  peculiar  finish  are  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  all  through,  but  Rembrandt’s  work  in  etching  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  modern  work  by  sheer  superiority,  not  by  being 
old-fashioned.  The  invention  of  the  subject  has  been  traced  by  Vosmaer 
to  |.  van  de  Velde.  Mr.  Haden  attributes  the  execution  to  Ferdinand 
Bob 

The  Mountebank  or  Charlatan  (B.  129.  M.  117.).  Mr.  Haden 
refers  to  Vosmaer  as  having  attributed  the  design  of  The  Charlatan  to 
J.  van  de  Velde,  but  Vosmaer  only  mentions  the  Charlatan  in  a list  of 
things  of  a certain  date  and  his  remark  did  not  refer  to  this  etching 
but  to  The  Pancake  IFoman?  This  little  plate  is  of  first-rate  excellence, 
and  Rembrandt’s. 

1 Vosmaer  is  giving  a list  of  etchings  c.xccuted  at  a certain  time,  and  mentions,  amongst 
others,  le  Charlatan,  la  Faiseuse  de  C alettes — piece  qui  rappellc  bcaucoup  line  estampe  de 
J.  Van  de  Velde.”  The  reader  secs  that  the  word  piece,  which  is  in  the  singular  number, 
refers  to  one  etching  onh',  and  that  the  last  mentioned. 
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Ehe  Pancake  JVoman  (B.  124.  M.  264.).  Mr.  Haden  says  that  J. 
V^an  de  Velde  is  “ the  reputed  author  ” of  Ehe  Pancake  Woman,  and  refers 
to  Vosmaer  as  an  authority,  but  Vosmaer  did  not  attribute  either  the  de- 
sign or  the  execution  to  Van  de  Velde,  he  merely  said  that  the  etching 
reminded  him  very  much  of  a print  by  that  artist.  I have  always  been 
struck  by  something  foreign  to  Rembrandt’s  genius  in  the  scheme  of  this 
very  cleverly  executed  plate.  He  may  have  accepted  a suggestion. 

Ehree  Oriental  Heads.  First  Head,  Full  Face,  “ "Jacob  Cats  ” (B. 
286.  M.  122.),  Second  Head,  a Profile  to  the  Lefit  (B.  287.  M.  123.), 
Ehird  Head,  a Profile  to  the  Right  (B.  288.  M.  124.). 

There  is  nothing  by  Rembrandt  resembling  these  heads  either  in 
conception  or  execution,  and  there  are  two  plates  by  Lievens  resembling 
them  in  subject  and  treatment  but  less  bitten.  Mr.  Haden  believes  all 
three  to  be  by  Lievens,  who  had  a taste  for  staring  eyes  and  heavy  head- 
dresses. To  this  M.  Emile  Michel  replies  that  Lievens  never  was  a 
pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  it  seems  that  he  lived  away  from  him.  As 
there  is  a certain  lightness  of  hand  in  Lievens  that  there  is  not  here,  and 
as  the  conception  is  obviously  influenced  by  Lievens,  I should  conclude 
that  the  plates  were  done  by  some  contemporary  unknown  to  us. 

A Beggar  and  a Companion  Piece  (B.  177.  M.  112.).  Easily  recog- 
nisable by  the  inscriptions  t' is  vinnich  Rout  and  dats  niet. 

Suggested  by  two  plates  of  Beham  with  inscriptions  identical  in  sense 
though  not  verbally  the  same.  These  with  Rembrandt’s  name  are 
cleverly  executed  but  not  so  delicately  as  many  of  his  beggars.  Mr. 
Haden  thinks  that  Savry  etched  them.  Vosmaer  mentions  a sketch  by 
Rembrandt  with  the  first  inscription.  He  may  have  made  two  sketches, 
etched  afterwards,  somewhat  heavily,  by  another  hand,  under  his  direction 
or  by  his  leave. 

St.  "Jerome  sitting  at  the  Foot  of  a Tree  (B.  100.  M.  190.).  I give 
Mr.  Middleton’s  title.  Mr.  Haden  calls  the  plate  “St.  Jerome  in 
Meditation,”  which  may  easily  confuse  the  reader,  as  Charles  Blanc 
calls  his  76  (M.  2]0.),  St.  "Jerome  en  Meditation  {maniere  noire")  and 
his  77  (M.  176.),  St.  "Jerome  en  Aleditation  (^Vieillard  Homme  de  Lettres). 

Mr.  Haden  says  that  this  little  plate,  easily  known  by  the  curious 
heraldic  lion  (the  size  of  a greyhound),  is  by  Bob  Though  effective 
in  its  own  way  as  an  arrangement  of  lights  and  darks,  and  prettily 
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executed  in  a neat  old-fashioned  style  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  neither 
designed  nor  executed  by  Rembrandt. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt;  a small  upright  Print  (B.  52.  M.  184.)- 
I have  no  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  this  little  etching,  which  would 
be  creditable  to  a minor  artist. 

Adverse  Fortune  (B.  iii.  M.  262.).  Very  unlike  Rembrandt,  both 
in  conception  and  execution. 

The  Gold  Weigher  (B.  281.  M.  138).  From  a design  by  Rembrandt 
but  mainly  executed  by  some  inferior  and  more  mechanical  hand.  The 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  principal  figure  are  believed  to  be  by  Rem- 
brandt himself. 

Rembrandt  drawing  from  a Model  (B.  192.  M.  284.).  Probably 
sketched  by  the  master  to  be  shaded  by  some  assistant,  and  then 
abandoned  before  the  shading  was  finished. 

St.  Jerome,  an  unfinished  Piece  (B.  104.  M.  234.).  Mr.  Haden 
says  that  this  is  from  a drawing  by  Titian  sold  in  London  at  Dr. 
Wellesley’s  sale  which  was  still  recent  in  1877.  The  lion,  however, 
was  absent  from  the  drawing  and  the  saint’s  place  was  occupied  by  a 
recumbent  figure  of  Venus. 

Mr.  Haden  does  not  say  that  the  drawing  has  been  reversed  in  the 
etching,  so  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not.  It  was  Titian’s  habit  in 
work  that  he  did  not  correct  with  the  square  always  to  incline  lines 
to  the  right.  We  find  an  inclination  in  the  same  direction  here  (see 
buildings).  Rembrandt  himself  had  not  this  tendency. 

The  landscape  has  been  executed  cleverly  on  a principle  not  usually 
Rembrandt’s,  objects  presenting  themselves  in  the  flat  as  if  cut  out  of 
card-board  (see  tree  trunk).  It  reminds  one  of  Felix  Buhot’s  style 
with  flat  facets  and  short,  decided  strokes,  a manually  skilful  style, 
but  unlike  Rembrandt’s  most  personal  way  of  etching.  The  figure 
of  the  saint  may  be  by  him. 

Jan  Antonides  van  der  Linden  (B.  264.  M.  167.).  Charles  Blanc 
thought  that  changes  made  after  the  fourth  state  of  this  portrait  were 
modern.  M.  Dutuit  thinks  that  changes  after  the  third  state  are  not 
Rembrandt’s.  Mr.  Middleton  agrees,  in  substance,  with  M.  Dutuit.  In 
other  words  the  greater  part  of  the  shading  has  been  added  by  some- 
body else. 
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To  me  the  whole  plate  is  unsatisfactory,  considered  as  a Rembrandt. 
The  face  may  be  creditable  and  has  some  quiet  character,  but  anybody 
could  etch  the  costume  and  the  background,  and  as  for  the  hand  it  is 
wooden  and  the  forefinger  a mere  stick.  It  is  very  inferior  to 
Rembrandt’s  usual  incisive  marking  of  character  in  hands. 

The  Onion  Woman  (B.  134.  M.  66.).  Mr.  Middleton  attributes  the 
coarse  and  ugly  appearance  of  this  plate  to  over-biting,  but  over-biting 
would  not  affect  the  original  intelligence  of  treatment  in  the  use  of  line 
which  is  here  mediocre  and  destitute  of  Rembrandt’s  usual  delicacy  of 
observation.  Mr.  Middleton  argues  that  the  execution  here  is  no  worse 
than  that  of  Lazarus  Klap  (B.  17 1.  M.  72.).  Perhaps  both  plates  may 
have  been  executed  by  Rembrandt  in  a lazy  mood.  “ It  is  impossible,” 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “ to  bring  drawing  to  any  point  of  fine  rightness  with 
half-applied  energy.” 

The  Little  Dog  Sleeping  (B.  158.  M.  267.).  I like  the  little  doggie 
who  sleeps  soundly  and  who  for  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  sleeping 
more  soundly  still.  Rembrandt,  who  took  an  interest  in  sleep,  may 
have  been  tempted  by  the  subject.  Mr.  Middleton  says,  “ It  is  an 
open  question  whether  The  Little  Dog  Sleeping  is  the  work  of 
Rembrandt  at  all.”  A copy  is  in  existence  in  which  the  sharp 
linear  touches  are  wanting.  The  best  plate  is  still  inferior  to  The  Hog 
(B.  157.  M.  227.)  and  even  to  the  Sketch  of  a Dog  (B.  371.  M.  266.) 
in  the  use  of  line,  but  it  is  well  lighted  and  was  admitted  as  authentic 
in  the  Burlington  Club  exhibition  of  1877. 

Besides  the  plates  already  given  in  this  list  there  are  a number  of 
landscapes,  principally  of  small  size,  what  may  be  called  pocket  plates, 
that  have  been  unwarrantably  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  and  others  that 
are  doubtful.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a dry-point  Landscape^  with  a 
Eisherrnan  in  a Boat  (B.  243.  M.  rej.  19.),  which  previous  catalogue 
makers  had  accepted,  but  which  Mr.  Middleton  rejects.  The  difficulty 
in  ascribing  it  to  Rembrandt  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  no  other  dry- 
point  certainly  by  him,  of  a similar  subject,  with  which  to  compare  it,  and 
bitten  plates  do  not  afford  materials  for  a technical  comparison.  The  exe- 
cution here  is  simple  and  modern-looking,  but  the  distance  is  not  so  refined 
in  treatment  as  many  of  Rembrandt’s  distances.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  unmeaning  scrawl  called  Landscape^  with  a Canal  and  a Man 
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Fishing  (B.  244.  M.  rej.  8.),  though  an  impression  of  it  has  been  sold  for 
the  relatively  prodigious  sum  of  148.  There  may  be  twenty  minutes’ 
work  in  this  perfectly  worthless  performance.  I agree,  too,  with  the 
rejection  of  A Landscape  with  five  Cottages^  unfinished  (B.  255.  M.  rej. 
12.).  The  subject  might  have  interested  Rembrandt,  but  the  execution 
is  much  weaker  and  less  assured  than  his.  There  is  a long- shaped  Land- 


Landscape  zvith  a Fisherman  in  a Boat.  B.  243.  M.  rej.  19. 


scape.,  with  a clump  of  Trees  by  the  Road  Side  (B.  229.  M.  rej.  15.),  w'hich 
admirably  expresses  the  peculiar  character  of  Dutch  scenery,  with  the 
road  on  a dyke  above  the  level  of  the  polders,  but  the  workmanship  is 
certainly  not  Rembrandt’s. 

I have  not  space  to  go  through  all  the  rejected  landscapes,  and  have 
already  invited  the  reader  to  the  study  of  some  undoubtedly  authentic 
ones,  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

It  is  much  easier  to  say  that  Rembrandt  did  not  execute  certain  pieces 
of  work  than  to  affirm  who  did  execute  them,  and  it  is  safer  to  accept 
the  negative  part  of  Mr.  Haden’s  criticism  than  the  positive.  For 
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example,  it  appears  certain  now  that  Lievens  and  van  Vliet  were  never 
pupils  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  1631  Lievens  had  left  Holland.  There 
may  have  been  a difficulty  about  Bol’s  collaboration  on  account  of  his 
age,  as  he  was  only  sixteen  in  1632.  Besides,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
name  assistants,  especially  when  their  work  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
master.  There  is  a celebrated  and  successful  living  etcher  from  pictures 
who  has  often  employed  an  assistant  whom  I know  personally.  I am 
familiar  with  the  styles  of  both  artists,  but  should  not  be  able  to 
separate  their  work  on  the  same  plate.  The  collaboration  is  kept  secret 
and  not  a critic  or  other  artist  living  has  ever  suspected  it,  still  less 
has  he  been  able  to  guess  the  assistant’s  name.  I know  it  because  he 
told  me. 

Just  a word  in  conclusion.  I have  been  studying  the  works  of 
Rembrandt’s  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  etching  with 
a view  to  understand  his  relative  position  more  accurately.  The  result 
has  been  only  to  deepen  my  sense  of  the  master’s  incomparable  greatness, 
of  his  sterling  originality,  and  especially  of  that  wonderful  quality  in 
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DUTCH  ETCHERS 


OF 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

INTRODUCTION 

I 

When,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Adam  Bartsch  began 
that  monument  of  his  industry  and  patience,  Le  Peintre  Graveiir,  he 
devoted  the  first  volumes  of  his  twenty-one,  not  to  the  early  engravers 
of  Germany  or  Italy,  but  to  the  Dutch  etchers  ol  the  seventeenth 
■century.  These  were,  in  fact,  the  idols  of  the  amateur  of  that  day  ; 
and  the  indiscriminate  praises  which  Bartsch  lavishes  on  mediocre 
artists,  like  Waterloo  or  Le  Ducq,  sufficiently  show  how  uncontested 
was  their  rank,  and  how  fashionable  their  reputation. 

Since  then  their  vogue  has  considerably  declined.  Rembrandt,  of 
whom  Bartsch  treated  in  a separate  work,  is  perhaps  more  admired,  more 
studied  than  he  ever  was.  His  etchings,  reproduced  in  more  or  less 
accurate  forms,  are  not  only  familiar  to  artists  and  to  students,  but,  to 
a certain  extent,  reach  even  the  general  public.  But  Rembrandt’s  glory 
has  obscured  the  tame  ot  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  Like 
Shakespeare  by  the  side  ot  the  lesser  Elizabethans,  he  stands  forth  alone 
and  dazzling,  and,  though  they  enjoy  a titular  renown,  they  suffer  a 
comparative  neglect. 
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Yet,  if  Rembrandt  is  by  far  the  greatest,  others  are  great  also.  The 
following  pages  are  designed  to  serve  as  a sort  of  introduction  to  the 
more  notable  among  these  etchers,  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Hamerton’s- 
monograph,  the  first  of  the  present  series  of  the  Portfolio^  was  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  etched  work  of  Rembrandt. 

And  first,  let  us  warn  the  reader  who  is  familiar  perhaps  with 
masterpieces  like  the  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  and  Rembrandt  Drawing 
at  a IVindow^  Clement  de  Jonghe,  or  The  Three  Trees,  but  who  is  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  etchings  of  Ostade  and  Paul  Potter,  not  to 
expect  too  much.  Few'  of  these  lesser  masters  approach  Rembrandt  in 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  etcher  : he  is  beyond  them  all  in  draughts- 
manship, far  beyond  them  in  the  intensity  of  his  imagination.  Yet 
the  best  of  them  must  rank  high. 

It  is  his  immensity  of  range  which  marks  off  Rembrandt,  more  even 
than  his  transcendent  powers,  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  etchers.  Not 
only  did  his  production  exceed  by  far  the  most  prolific  among  them,  but 
he  touched  on  almost  every  side  of  life.  Yet  he  was  not  the  school 
in  epitome,  as  a hasty  enthusiasm  might  affirm.  With  all  his  breadth  of 
sympathy,  his  insatiable  curiosity,  he  was  not  quite  universal.  The  life 
of  animals,  the  growth  and  beauty  of  trees,  the  motion  of  the  sea-waves — 
none  of  these  attracted  Rembrandt  deeply.  And  here,  to  supplement  him, 
we  have  the  work  of  men  like  Potter,  Backhuysen,  Ruisdael,  each 
developing  his  peculiar  vein. 

All  of  these  etchers  whom  we  have  to  consider  are,  however,  in- 
dependent of  Rembrandt  and  his  influence.  The  Rembrandt  school  has 
been  expressly  excluded  from  the  present  monograph.  For,  interesting 
as  some  of  those  artists  are,  the  first  thought  suggested  by  their  work  is 
that  it  recalls  Rembrandt  : the  second  thought,  that  it  is  not  Rembrandt. 
It  is  their  relation  to  their  master  that  interests  us  rather  than  any 
intrinsic  excellence  oI  their  own. 

Only  the  Independent  masters,  therefore,  are  exhibited  here  ; and 
from  these  groups  of  etchers  several  of  the  greatest  names  in  Dutch  art 
are  absent,  brans  I lals,  Jan  Steen,  Vermeer  of  Delft,  Hobbema,  De 
I looch  -none  of  these,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  left  a single  plate.  Adriaen 
Brouwer  etched  a few  ; but  they  afford  only  the  slightest  indications 
of  his  genius.  And  Albert  Cuyp,  who  is  the  author  of  half  a dozen 
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small  etchings,  showed  in  this  line  but  little  of  his  skill,  and  did  not 
apparently  pursue  it  farther. 

Yet  the  quantity  of  etched  plates  produced  during  this  period  in 
Holland  is  immense,  and  most  of  the  best  work  was  published  within  the 
same  two  or  three  decades.  To  take  a single  year,  1652,  Potter’s  studies 
of  horses,  a set  of  cattle  by  Berchem,  several  plates  by  Du  Jardin,  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  Ostade,  La  Fileitse,  appeared  in  it  ; while  the  year 
following  saw  the  publication  of  Adriaen  van  de  Velde’s  largest  etching, 
and  Ruisdael’s  Three  Oaks  had  been  issued  but  three  years  earlier. 
Rembrandt’s  Tobit  Blind  is  dated  1651,  and  the  Three  Crosses  1653. 
This  great  fecundity  has  been  necessarily  a source  ot  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  writer  ; and  though  a number  ot  minor  men  have  been 
omitted,  several  etchers  have  been  included,  whom  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  account  ot,  but  whom  it 
is  hard  to  make  interesting,  and  about  whom  enthusiasm  is  impossible. 


II 

Treating,  as  it  does,  of  so  considerable  a number  of  masters,  the 
present  monograph  aims  at  indicating,  as  far  as  space  would  allow,  some- 
thing of  the  relations  between  them,  and  at  tracing  the  Interdependence 
of  the  various  schools.  To  have  taken  the  etchers  separately  and  con- 
sidered their  work  apart,  would  have  meant  the  compilation  of  a tediously 
crowded  catalogue. 

But  when  once  the  masters  are  approached  from  the  historical  side,  it 
is  impossible  to  treat  them  simply  as  etchers.  It  is  as  painters  that  they 
influenced  and  were  influenced.  Consequently  some  account  has  had  to 
be  taken  of  them  as  painters.  And  since  some  who  produced  little,  and 
that  little  not  very  remarkable,  in  etching,  are  yet  of  great  significance 
as  artists,  it  has  been  impossible  to  treat  each  man  simply  on  his  merits 
as  an  etcher.  Hence,  for  instance,  much  more  space  has  been  devoted  to 
Ruisdael  than  the  quality  or  the  amount  of  his  work  on  copper  strictly 
merits. 

The  lives  of  most  of  these  artists  have,  till  recently,  rested  on  a some- 
what shifting  foundation.  Dates  of  birth  and  death  have  fluctuated  in. 
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various  authors  with  easy  rapidity.  Of  some,  even  now,  nothing  certain 
is  known. 

But  the  researches  of  Dr.  van  der  Willigen,  Dr.  Bredius,  Dr.  Hofstede 
de  Groot,  and  others  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  cities  have  proved 
much,  disproved  more,  and  set  the  whole  subject  in  a clearer  light.  To 
Dr.  Bredius’  Meisterwerke  der  koniglichen  Gemdlde-Galerie  im  Haag^  and 


lig.  I. — ‘77v  Spectacle  Seller.  i>y  Qscade.  i>’.  29. 


stdl  more  to  his  Nleisterwerke  des  Rijks  Nluseiini  zii  Amsterdam.,  the 
writer  is  under  special  obligation,  which  he  desires  most  gratefully  to 
acknowledge. 

But  in  spite  of  many  readjustments  of  chronology,  materials  for  the 
lives  of  these  artists  are  singularly  meagre.  Doubtless  their  lives  were 
in  most  cases  extremely  simple.  Many  never  left  their  native  town,  or 
exchanged  it  only  for  a home  a few  miles  off  : Haarlem  for  Amsterdam, 
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or  Amsterdam  for  the  Hague.  Others  made  the  journey  to  Italy,  or 
spent  some  years  in  France  or  Germany  ; but  here  the  journey  itself  is 
sometimes  only  a matter  of  inference  from  the  painter’s  works.  Birth, 
marriage,  and  death  : there  is  little  beyond  these,  and  the  dates  ot  their 
principal  productions,  to  record  about  many  of  these  men. 

Of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  Holland  of  that  day  we  know 
practically  nothing  but  what  its  paintings  tell  us.  Had  those  paintings 
not  survived,  what  a blank  would  be  left  in  our  conceptions  of  this 
country  and  its  history  ! Most  countries  that  have  left  us  great  art  have 
left  us  also  great  literature,  and  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 
The  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  have  not  only  the  enchantment  of  their 
incomparable  sculpture,  but  bring  to  our  minds  a thousand  recol- 
lections, gathered  in  the  fields  of  literature.  In  a less  degree,  it  is 
the  same  with  our  enjoyment  of  Italian  painting.  It  is  one  aspect  of  the 
flowering  time  of  the  Renaissance,  but  not  the  only  aspect,  nor  the  only 
material  we  have  for  investigating  and  realising  that  movement. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a certain  amount  of  literature  produced  in 
seventeenth-century  Holland  ; but  it  does  not  penetrate  beyond  Holland. 
Besides  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  of  Grotius,  who  are  great  but  not 
in  literature  proper,  not  a single  author’s  name  is  familiar,  nor  any 
book  eminent  enough  to  become  a classic  in  translations.  And  it  is 
certainly  not  for  the  sake  ot  the  literature  that  a foreigner  learns  Dutch. 
Hence  a certain  remoteness  in  our  ideas  about  Holland,  although  it  lies 
so  near  us  : a remoteness  emphasised  in  England  by  the  general 

ignorance  of  the  language. 

When  one  looks  at  a picture  by  Watteau,  one  seems  to  be  joining  in 
the  conversation  of  those  adorable  ladies  and  their  gallants  ; half  in- 
stinctively, one  seems  to  divine  the  witty  phrase,  the  happy  compliment 
that  is  on  the  speaker’s  lips.  But  the  conversations  of  Ter  Borch  and 
of  Metsu  are  mute  and  distant.  We  hear  the  jovial  laughter  of  Hals, 
but  we  cannot  divine  his  jests  and  oaths.  And  Van  de  Velde’s  merry 
skating  companies,  and  Ostade’s  tavern-haunting  peasants,  and  the  family 
groups  in  their  gravely  furnished  rooms,  rich  with  a sober  opulence,  of 
De  Hooch  or  of  Jan  Steen,  all,  in  spite  of  their  human  touches  and  their 
gaiety,  affect  us  with  a kind  of  haunting  silence. 

Mr.  Pater,  in  one  of  the  most  finished  and  charming  of  his  Imaginary 
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Portraits,  Sebastian  van  S torch,  called  up  a picture  of  the  social  life  of 
these  times,  very  suggestive  and  delightfid  ; but  it  was  noteworthy,  how 
much  of  it  was  merely  a reconstruction,  in  words,  of  impressions  from 
the  contemporary  pictures. 

After  all,  however,  our  ignorance  may  not  cost  us  much.  We  judge 
the  painters  as  painters,  and  by  their  works  ; we  are  not  distracted  by 


Fig.  2. — Peasant  with  a Pointed  Cap.  By  Ostade.  B.  3. 

Other  circumstances  about  them,  and  that  is  an  advantage.  They  may 
have  had  theories  about  painting,  but  tortunately  we  do  not  know  them, 
except  by  inference  from  their  practice. 

And  if  seventeenth-century  Holland  has  only  expressed  herself  in 
painting,  she  has  known  how  to  express  herself  with  marvellous  fulness. 
Never  before,  and  never  perhaps  since,  has  pictorial  art  been  so  univer- 
sally the  speech  ot  a nation  ; never  has  it  been  more  various  and  abundant. 
Instead  ot  being  the  handmaid  of  religion  or  the  adornment  of  a court,  it 
is  now  for  the  first  time  itself  : full-blooded,  active,  exuberant,  scorning 
nothing,  attempting  everything.  Modern  with  all  the  added  richness  that 
the  modern  spirit  allows  in  lite  and  art,  it  refiects  the  just  pride  and  joy 
of  a great  nation  arrived,  through  incredible  struggle  and  privation,  at 
victory  and  peace. 
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Yet  more  wonderful  even  than  this  abundance  is  the  fine  tact,  the 
instinctive  judgment,  which  guided  such  profuse  creation. 

For  in  all  the  great  painters  of  Holland  there  is  the  same  sure  choice 
of  subjects  proper  to  painting,  the  same  sure  avoidance  of  what  does  not 
lend  itself  so  much  to  painting  as  to  some  other  expression  of  art. 
Religious  pictures  in  the  old  sense,  pictures  intended  for  churches,  were 
forbidden  by  the  Protestant  spirit.  No  court  existed  to  patronise  the 
painters.  Yet  they  seemed  unconscious  of  being  cut  off  from  any  pro- 
vince. In  the  life  around  them  they  found  overflowing  material,  and 
their  choice  of  subject  was  invariably  simple,  never  a complex  product 
like  the  engravings  of  Durer,  half  literary  in  their  interest  ; never 
anecdotic  or  moral.  An  excellent  tradition  was  begun,  which  lasted 
through  the  century. 

Nor  was  this  tradition  due  to  the  creative  impulse  of  one  man.  There 
was  nothing  in  Holland  parallel  to  the  renovation,  the  re-creation  rather, 
of  Flemish  art  by  Rubens.  Rembrandt  came  near  the  beginning,  but  he 
did  not  start  the  period.  One  cannot  say  precisely  how  this  great  tradition 
began  ; it  seems  as  if  the  flowering  time  came  all  at  once  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  mysterious  suddenness  of  spring.  Till  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  Italy  from  which  Dutch  artists  took  their  inspiration,  but 
henceforward  it  is  a native  impulse.  Only  men  of  lesser  importance  went 
to  paint  at  Rome,  and  even  then  they  took  there  more  than  they  brought 
away. 


Ill 

Considered  as  etchers,  the  Dutch  masters  range  themselves  somewhat 
differently. 

Only  a few,  seemingly,  realised  the  specific  capacities  and  limitations 
of  etching  : the  rest  regarded  it  merely  as  a method  of  reproducing  their 
drawings,  as  an  easier  kind  of  engraving.  This  was  probably  the  con- 
ception of  those  who  first  applied  acid  to  metal  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  designs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; the 
art  had  been  formerly  employed  only  in  the  damascening  of  swords  or 
armour.  Albert  Durer  is  an  exception  ; for,  though  he  did  not  develop 
the  method  far,  he  saw  that  it  rec]uired  a different  kind  of  handling  from 
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that  suitable  for  the  burin;  and  in  his  few  etched  plates  the  work  is 
freer  and  more  open  than  that  of  his  hne-engravings. 

The  first  men  to  use  etching  extensively  were  the  Hopfer  family  of 
Augsburg,  who  produced  a great  number  of  prints,  chiefly  decorative 
designs. 

It  was  employed  in  landscape  by  Altdorfer,  Hirschvogel,  Lautensack, 
and  others  among  the  Little  Masters.  But  these  did  little  more  than 


Fig.  3. — Game  of  Badigammon.  From  a drazving  by  Ostade.  British  Museum. 


carry  on  the  Niimberg  tradition  of  engraving,  through  another  medium, 
d'hey  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  Dutchmen. 

A new  and  powertul  stimulus,  however,  was  to  he  given  to  etching 
with  the  beginning  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  prolific  and  famous 
h'rench  artist,  Jacepies  Callot.  Born  in  1592,  Callot  produced  a great 
mass  ot  work  betore  his  death  in  1638,  and  his  etchings,  by  which  alone 
he  is  known,  had  a great  popularity  in  his  lifetime.  In  1624  he  was 
invited  to  Brussels  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Lugenia,  and  was  com- 
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missioned  by  her  to  commemorate  the  Siege  of  Breda,  an  event  which  also 
occasioned  a masterpiece  to  Velasquez,  the  famous  Lances  of  Madrid. 
Callot  undoubtedly  brought  the  art  into  prominence  and  favour  in  the 
Netherlands.  Yet  of  direct  influence  over  either  Flemings  or  Dutchmen, 
Callot  had  little  or  none.  His  spirit  was  too  essentially  French,  his 
method  too  individual,  for  him  to  be  imitated  by  men  of  such  different 
race  and  temperament. 

In  1627,  however,  Callot  met,  at  Nancy,  Claude  Lorraine,  and  prob- 
ably instructed  him  in  etching.  Claude  left  Nancy  tor  Italy  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  the  following  year  etched  his  first  plates.  Between 
1630  and  1663,  he  published  a considerable  number,  among  them  some 
of  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty.  And  from  these  etchings  many  of  the 
Dutchmen  derive  their  inspiration  ; and  Claude  is  said  to  have  employed 
men  like  Swaneveldt,  Andries  Both,  and  Jan  Miel  for  inserting  figures 
in  his  landscapes. 

Another  foreign  master  who  exercised  a widespread  influence  over  the 
Dutch  etchers  was  the  German,  Adam  Fdsheimer.  Traces  of  this  in- 
fluence pervade  the  history  of  Dutch  art  , as  Dr.  Bode  in  his  Stiiaien  zur 
Geschichte  der  holldndischen  Malerei  has  very  fully  demonstrated. 

Elsheimer  etched  a few  plates  ; but,  with  all  deference  to  Dr.  Bode’s 
authority,  we  find  it  difficult  to  attach  to  them  the  importance  which  he 
gives  them.  Through  the  etchings  and  engravings  made  from  his 
pictures  Elsheimer  was  undoubtedly  a source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Dutchmen,  but  scarcely  through  the  rare  and  by  no  means  remarkable 
plates  which  he  etched  himself. 

The  real  importance  of  Fdsheimer,  and  the  secret  of  his  fascination 
over  his  contemporaries,  lie  in  his  fresh  treatment  of  light  and  shade. 
Problems  of  lighting  occupied  his  contemporaries,  Caravaggio  and 
Honthorst,  but  these  devoted  their  skill  chiefly  to  effects  of  double 
lighting  and  strong  contrast  ; it  was  the  rendering  of  luminous  shadow 
and  subtle  tones  of  twilight  that  Ifilsheimer  was  the  first  to  attack. 
In  this  he  is  a forerunner  of  Rembrandt,  who  undoubtedly  took  sug- 
gestions from  him,  and  was  helped  by  him  in  his  own  development  of 
chiaroscuro.  Rembrandt  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a know- 
ledge of  what  Elsheimer  had  done  before  him. 

But  Rembrandt  was  by  no  means  the  only  Dutch  master  who  profited 
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by  the  German’s  art.  The  whole  of  the  Italianised  Dutch  school  at 
Rome,  men  like  Poelenburg  for  instance,  felt  his  influence  more  or  less 
strongly.  Nor  was  he  without  followers  in  the  native  school  of  land- 
scape painters  and  etchers  in  Holland,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  them. 

Elsheimer,  in  fine,  though  by  no  means  a great  painter,  is  of  consider- 
able historical  importance,  and  the  admiration  which  he  excited  in  his 


p/g_  — phe  Child  and  the  Doll.  By  Ostade.  B.  i6. 


own  day  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  So  great  a man  as  Rubens 
admired  him  so  much  that  he  had  three  of  his  landscapes  on  his  walls, 
and  made  copies  from  his  paintings  and  designs. 

d'his  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Rubens  rarely  occupied  himself 
with  the  problems  that  fascinated  Elsheimer.  And  while  these  problems 
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were  of  a kind  to  appeal  to  etchers,  it  was  not  on  etching  but  on  line- 
engraving,  an  art  admitting  little  scope  for  subtlety  of  chiaroscuro,  that 
Rubens  cast  his  potent  influence.  Without  using  the  burin  himself, 
he  employed  a number  of  brilliant  engravers  to  reproduce  his  designs, 
just  as  Raphael  had  employed  Marc  Antonio  for  the  like  purpose.  Even 
in  our  day,  when  public  picture-galleries  are  numerous  and  the  distances 
between  various  capitals  have  so  immensely  shrunk,  the  fame  of  the 
great  painters  rests  still  to  a large  extent  on  photographs  and  engravings 
from  their  works  ; it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  comprehend  of  what  capital 
importance  it  was  for  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
to  secure  competent  interpreters. 

Line-engraving  was  admirably  suited  for  the  reproduction  of  pictures 
like  those  of  Rubens,  with  their  large  design  and  flowing  sweep.  And  so 
potent  was  Rubens’s  example,  that  etching  found  in  Belgium  only  a 
few  isolated,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Vandyck,  unimportant 
followers. 

In  Holland  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of 
some  vital  difference  in  temperament  between  the  Flemings  and  the 
Dutchmen,  such  as  caused  the  one  country  to  embrace  the  severer, 
soberer  religion  of  Protestantism,  while  the  other  clung  to  the  more 
ancient  creed  of  Rome,  with  its  strong  appeal  to  the  senses  ; at  any  rate, 
it  seems  characteristic  that  line-engraving,  with  its  capacity  for  repro- 
ducing qualities  of  splendour  and  spacious  action,  should  have  found  in 
Antwerp  its  most  effective,  various,  and  brilliant  exposition,  while  the 
plainer,  more  self-contained,  more  intense  spirit  of  the  great  Dutchmen 
developed  the  more  personal,  intimate,  subtle  art  of  etching,  as  it  had 
never  been  developed  before. 

But  Dutchmen,  no  less  than  Flemings,  felt  the  need  for  repro- 
ducing their  designs,  and  here  arose  a difficulty.  For  etching  is  not, 
in  spite  of  modern  successes,  so  well  adapted  to  reproduction  as  line- 
engraving  is. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  only  a certain  number  of  the  Dutchmen  who 
divined  this.  Renibrandt,  of  course,  perceived  it  ; and  though  he  spread 
his  fame  by  working  steadily  on  copper  as  well  as  on  canvas,  he  made  his 
etched  work  independent  of  his  painting  and  never  a simple  reproduction 
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of  pictures.  Lesser  men  had  not  the  intelligence  to  do  as  he  did  ; and 
many  of  the  artists  of  whom  we  shall  treat,  though  they  produced  fine 
work  on  copper,  cannot  be  esteemed  true  etchers. 

We  will  begin  our  studies  with  one  who  was,  beyond  dispute,  a born 
etcher,  Ostade. 


q. — Miin  and  Jrcman  Conversing.  By  Ostade.  B.  37 


OSTADE  AND  HIS  SCHOOL 

I 

Adriaen  van  Ostade  was  born  in  Haarlem,  at  the  end  ot  i6io. 
The  researches  of  Dr.  Van  der  Willigen  have  placed  this  fact  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  old  tradition  of  his  having  been  born  at  Liibeck  must 
therefore  be  set  aside.  In  the  baptismal  register  tor  December  lo,  i6io, 
there  is  entered  the  name  of  Adriaen,  son  of  Jan  Hendricx,  of  Eyndhoven, 
and  of  Janneke  Hendriksen.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1621,  the  birth  of 
Isack,  son  of  the  same  parents,  is  recorded. 

These  dates  have  always  been  associated  with  the  births  ot  the 
brothers  Ostade,  and  there  are  other  grounds  for  identifying  them  with 
the  Adriaen  and  Isack  just  mentioned. 

Jan  Hendricx  was  a weaver,  and  in  consequence  ot  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  time,  left  his  native  Eyndhoven,  a village  in  North 
Brabant,  for  Haarlem.  This  was  some  time  before  1605,  for  in  that 
year,  already  a burgess  of  the  town,  he  married.  He  had  several 
children;  and  in  a document  of  1650,  two  of  them  are  mentioned  as 
brother  and  sister  to  Adriaen  and  Isack,  who  are  thus  proved  to  have 
been  his  sons.  The  name  of  Ostade  was  taken  from  a hamlet  close 
to  Eyndhoven.  Adriaen  is  first  mentioned  with  this  surname  as  a 
member  of  the  civic  guard,  in  1636. 

Haarlem,  M.  Vosmaer  has  said,  is  in  two  things  like  Florence.  It 
is  a city  of  flowers  and  a city  of  artists.  Its  archives  show  that  from 
an  early  time  the  arts  flourished  and  were  fostered  there.  Money  was 
never  grudged  for  fine  work  in  every  branch  of  skilful  industry,  no  less 
than  for  good  painting  and  good  sculpture.  The  goldsmith,  the  potter. 


B 
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the  leather-worker,  the  stone-cutter,  could  find  employment  for  their 
powers  and  remuneration  worth  their  skill.  Haarlem  was,  in  fact,  a 
type  of  those  busy  and  prosperous  cities  where  it  seems  that  art  thrives 
best  ; for  though  art  and  commerce  are  often  supposed  to  have  a natural 
disagreement,  history  shows  them  to  have  been  the  most  apt  companions. 

But  the  city  of  Dierick  Bouts,  of  Albert  van  Ouwater,  of  Jan 
Scorel,  was  at  the  time  of  Ostade’s  birth,  in  a condition  even  more 
favourable  for  the  production  of  fine  work  than  it  had  been  in  the 
fifteenth  and  following  centuries.  In  1573  occurred  the  famous  siege 
by  the  Spaniards.  Those  who  had  borne  the  burden  of  those  terrible 
days  were  now  growing  old  ; but  the  young  generation  received  and 
handed  on  their  heroic  memories,  unembittered  by  thoughts  of  loss, 
suffering,  or  defeat.  And  when,  in  1609,  peace  came,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  acknowledged  by  Spain,  turned  to  enjoy  their  victorious 
repose,  there  was  added  the  sense  of  triumph  to  that  of  trials  endured. 
It  was  the  great  time  for  Holland.  Her  soldiers  were  famed  as  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Her  navy  was  the  most  powerful,  the  best-manned. 
Her  cities  grew,  and  wealth  poured  into  them.  A universal  well-being 
pervaded  the  country,  and  a spirit  of  joy  and  of  expansion,  like  the  glow 
of  health,  diffused  itself  in  the  citizens. 

It  was  natural  that  art,  too,  should  feel  this  new  influence.  And  in 
Haarlem,  where  the  siege  had  destroyed  so  much  of  the  old  town,  and 
modern  buildings  of  warm  red  brick  had  sprung  round  the  vast  surviving 
monument  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Groote  Kerk  of  St.  Bavon  ; in 
Haarlem  especially,  a new  spirit,  intensely  modern,  began  to  possess 
the  rising  painters.  From  art  which  lavished  its  parade  of  dexterity  on 
the  old  mythological  fables,  handled  without  heart  or  meaning,  from 
the  smooth  and  pallid  conventionalities  of  Cornells  Corneliszoon,  and 
the  extravagant  cleverness  of  Goltzius,  these  men  turned  to  the  life  that 
was  around  them.  Among  them  were  artists  like  Jan  de  Bray,  Esaias 
van  de  Velde,  Dirk  and  bratis  Hals.  It  was  in  the  studio  of  Frans 
Hals  that  the  young  Ostade  learnt  to  paint.  Already  in  1616,  Hals  had 
painted  his  superb  group  of  the  civic  guard,  and  was  now  in  the  fulness 
of  his  extraordinary  power.  The  exuberant  joy  and  energy,  the  confident 
sincerity,  the  swift  and  certain  touch,  intimate  with  realities,  that  marked 
I lals,  were  typical  of  the  country  and  the  time.  Life — -that  is  the 


Fig.  6. — The  Barn.  By  Ostade. 
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absolute  necessity  for  such  an  artist  : for  him  everything  that  has  life  is 
a possible  subject,  a possible  realm  to  conquer.  A subject  that  he  cannot 
feel,  as  well  as  conceive,  his  instinct  rejects  at  once.  A great  pride  of 
life  is  what  characterises  Hals’  pictures  ; human  life  in  all  its  fulness  he 
accepts  ; unhindered  by  the  shrinkings  of  more  fastidious  natures,  he 
enjoys  with  a robust  enjoyment. 

It  is  the  same  also  with  Ostade  ; but  the  pupil  was  too  individual  an 
artist  to  repeat  his  master.  Ostade  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  could  never 
rival  those  magnificent  portrait-groups,  and  his  own  preferences,  his  own 
gifts,  led  him  to  a different  choice  of  subject. 

Perhaps  some  who  have  seen  Ostade’s  pictures  and  found  them  coarse 
and  ignoble,  have  imagined  the  painter  of  them  to  be  equally  coarse  and 
ignoble-looking  as  his  boors.  His  portrait  shows  him  a man  of  somewhat 
severe,  keen  countenance,  in  plain  attire  ; a grave  man,  one  would  say, 
with  humour  lurking  in  his  gravity,  as  often  happens  ; it  is  a portrait 
that  might  be  taken  for  that  of  an  Englishman  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Ostade  was,  in  fact,  a well-to-do  citizen  of  the  middle  class.  His  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  sold  at  his  death  in  1685,  was,  as  we  know  from  the 
Haarlem  Gazette^  extensive  ; and  the  fact  that  it  contained  two  hundred 
of  his  own  paintings,  proves  that  he  was,  unlike  so  many  of  his  compeers, 
far  removed  from  want. 

Of  Ostade’s  life, apart  from  his  production, we  know  almost  nothing.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Oude  Schuts,  the  ancient  and  honourable  Company 
of  Arquebusiers.  He  was  married  twice  ; first,  in  1636,  to  Machtelgen 
Pietersen,  who  died  in  1642  ; and  again  to  a second  wife,  whose  name  is 
not  known,  by  whom  he  had  a girl,  Johanna  Maria.  This  daughter 
married  a surgeon,  Dirk  van  der  Stoel,  into  whose  hands  Ostade’s  etched 
plates  and  proofs  passed  at  his  death. 

In  1647  and  1661  Ostade  is  mentioned  as  a member  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Guild.  In  1662,  he  was  dean  of  the  Guild.  An  incident  of 
his  earlier  years  is  of  interest,  as  showing  his  liberal  spirit.  In  1642  he 
joined  Salomon  Ruysdael,  at  a meeting  of  the  Guild,  in  protesting  against 
the  policy  of  protection,  which  inspired  Haarlem  Guild,  like  many  others, 
to  oppose  the  importation  of  works  of  art  from  other  towns  or  their  sale 
in  I laarlem. 

Ostade  seems  never  to  have  travelled,  like  many  of  his  countrymen. 
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beyond  the  borders  of  Holland,  nor  ever  to  have  changed  his  home, 
except  from  one  street  of  Haarlem  to  another. 

He  died  in  1685. 

On  an  early  afternoon  of  May  his  body  was  carried  from  his  house  in 
the  Kuis-straat  to  the  Groote  Kerk,  a little  company  of  his  friends 
following. 


II 

W'ith  most  of  the  Dutch  artists,  etching  was  a subordinate  accom- 
plishment, and  their  work  on  copper  is  but  a less  interesting  reflection 
of  their  work  on  canvas.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Ostade.  As  with 
Rembrandt,  his  etched  work  is  the  complement,  rather  than  a supplement 
merely,  of  his  painting.  To  the  present  writer,  indeed,  his  etchings  have 
more  interest  than  his  pictures.  The  latter  are  numerous  ; they  may  be 
seen  in  almost  all  galleries  of  importance,  and  the  reader  is  doubtless 
familiar  with  their  characteristics.  Delightful  as  they  often  are,  they  do 
not  rival  those  of  Adriaen  Brouwer,  who  was  by  four  years  Ostade’s  senior, 
and  who,  though  born  a Fleming,  worked  mostly  in  Holland,  and  entered 
Hals’  studio  at  the  same  time.  There  are  a few  plates  attributed  to 
Brouwer  ; but,  if  genuine,  these  show  that  he  never  thoroughly  mastered 
the  technique  of  etching  ; none  of  them  approaches  the  least  successful 
plates  of  Ostade.  Brouwer  as  a painter,  on  the  other  hand,  surpasses 
beyond  question  all  the  painters  of  peasant  life,  whether  of  Holland 
or  of  Flanders. 

Ostade  does  not  manage  paint  with  the  freedom  of  a great  master, 
but  his  drawing  is  always  superb.  The  drawing  reproduced  (Fig.  3)  is  a 
characteristic  specimen.  It  is  the  end  of  a game  of  backgammon.  The 
game  is  won,  but  the  defeated  player  refuses  to  accept  his  defeat  without 
a careful  scrutiny.  In  the  attitudes,  the  gestures  of  players  and  onlookers, 
everything  is  vital  ; the  moment  is  admirably  caught. 

There  is  an  etching  also  of  a game  of  backgammon,  but  it  does  not 
directly  illustrate  the  drawing. 

Ostade  did,  however,  make  use  of  sketches  for  his  etchings.  There  is 
in  the  British  Museum  a sketch  for  The  Eather  of  a E amity  (B.  33).  A 
comparison  of  this  with  the  etched  plate  is  interesting.  There  is  a certain 
affinity  to  Rembrandt  in  the  manner  of  drawing  ; less  summary  and  swift. 
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but  masterful  and  free.  And,  like  Rembrandt,  Ostade  does  not  use  his 
sketch  as  a finished  thing,  and  copy  it  faithfully  and  minutely.  His 


Fig.  7. — T/:e  Humpbacked  Fiddler.  By  Ostade.  B.  44. 


interest  in  the  subject  has  not  died  out  ; he  is  alert  for  a new  posture,  a 
trcsh  touch,  a livelier  handling  ot  some  part  of  his  design,  that  may  im- 
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prove  the  whole.  In  this  case  the  drawing,  which  is  of  a different  shape 
from  the  print  and  much  broader,  contains  at  the  left  the  figure  of  a man 
seated  and  cutting  a loaf  of  bread  on  his  knees.  Ostade  felt  that  this 
figure  disturbed  the  unity  of  the  piece  no  less  than  the  sense  of  home 
seclusion,  and  he  omitted  it  from  his  work  on  the  copper.  This  reveals 
the  born  etcher  : one  who  works  with  directness,  swiftness,  passion  ; 
whose  needle  takes  the  impulse  of  his  thought  immediately,  who  never 
works  in  cold  blood. 


Ill 

Let  us  now  consider  the  etchings  themselves.  There  are  just  fifty  in 
all,  and  nine  or  perhaps  ten  of  the  number  are  dated.  The  earliest  date 
is  1647,  the  latest  1678.  Arranging  the  dated  plates  in  order  of  time, 
we  get  the  following  table.  The  references  are  to  the  numbers  in 
Bartsch,  Peintre-Graveur^  Vol.  I. : — 

1647. 

The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Player.  B.  8. 

The  Barn.  B.  23. 

The  Family.  B.  46. 

1648. 

The  Father  of  the  Family.  B.  33, 

1652. 

The  Wife  Spinning.  B.  31. 

1653- 

I'he  Tavern  Brawl.  B.  18. 

Saying  Grace.  B.  34. 

1671. 

I’he  Cobbler.  B.  27. 

1678.^ 

The  Child  and  the  Doll.  B.  16. 

To  this  may  possibly  be  added  The  Humpbacked  Fiddler  (B.  44). 

1 The  last  figure  is  doubtful.  It  is  8 according  to  Bartsch  and  Dutuit,  but  inay 
also  be  9. 
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Neither  Bartsch  nor  Dutuit  appears  to  have  noticed  a date  on  this  plate  ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  there,  following  the  signature,  though 
obscured  by  lines.  The  writer  inclines  to  decipher  it  as  1631  or  1651  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  be  positive  on  the  point.  These  data  would 
doubtless  serve  many  critics  with  material  for  constructing  a chronological 
list  of  the  whole  of  the  etchings.  But  this  amusement  shall  be  left  to 
the  reader.  The  etchings,  as  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  present  any  marked 
variety  of  treatment.  Ostade  was  not,  like  Rembrandt,  a master  of  many 
styles  ; nor  did  he  develop  any  particular  style  by  continually  surpassing 
his  own  successes.  We  can  only  say  that  he  seems  to  have  attained  his 
greatest  mastery  in  a middle  period,  about  1650.  The  Wife  Spinning  of 
1652  is  not  followed  by  any  dated  piece  that  at  all  rivals  it.  The  Cobbler 
of  1671,  for  instance,  which  was  a failure  in  the  first  biting,  betrays  also 
a certain  languor  of  handling,  very  difi'erent  from  the  inexhaustible  care 
and  skill  bestowed  on  the  earlier  plate. 

This  inference  is  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  Ostade’s  work  on 
canvas.  His  first  period  dates  from  1630  to  1635  i then  follows  a 
middle  period  in  which,  influenced  by  Rembrandt,  he  adopted  a warmer 
scheme  of  colour  ; lastly,  in  a third  period,  he  began  to  repeat  himself 
and  decline. 

Beyond  such  general  deductions  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  go. 
In  Rembrandt’s  case  the  question  of  chronology  is  of  extreme  interest 
and  significance,  but  in  Ostade  there  is  no  development  to  speak  of,  and 
to  labour  after  exhibiting  it  would  be  waste  of  time. 

Next,  as  to  the  various  states  of  the  etchings.  The  I'everence  for 
first  states  and  rare  states,  common  to  collectors,  has  from  their  point  of 
view  its  own  justification  ; but  they  are  apt  perhaps  sometimes  to  confuse 
the  aesthetic  value  of  a print  with  its  market  value.  Artists,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  sometimes  prone  to  dismiss  the  whole  question  of  states 
as  tedious  and  absurd.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  that  the 
etcher  should  be  judged  on  his  own  merits  and  not  on  the  merits,  or 
demerits,  of  other  people.  Ostade  undoubtedly  made  alterations  in  his 
plates  during  printing  and  thus  created  “ states  ” ; but  many  more  states 
were  created  after  his  death  by  other  hands  re-working  the  worn  copper. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  last  state  touched  by  the  artist  is 
the  one  that  he  would  wish  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  perfect  work. 
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But  the  question  arises  ; Which  is  the  last  state  touched  by  the 
artist  ? 

The  work  of  later  hands,  added  to  a plate  after  the  artist’s  death, 
does  not  concern  us  *,  but  the  development  of  the  etching  up  to  that 
state  when  the  artist  leaves  it  as  a finished  thing,  must  interest  us  greatly. 
How  are  we  to  decide 

In  the  case  of  Ostade,  we  are  helped  a little  by  external  data.  As  we 


Fig.  8. — Peasant  paying  his  Reckoning.  By  Ostade.  B.  42. 


have  seen,  the  plates  were  sold  at  his  death  in  1685.  We  know  also  that 
they  were  sold  again  by  their  new  possessor,  Dirk  van  der  Stoel,  Ostade’s 
son-in-law,  in  1686  ; and  eight  years  later  again,  in  1694.  What  state 
they  were  in  then  we  can  only  conjecture  : but  we  may  infer  something 
from  what  we  know  to  have  been  their  state  in  1710  or  a little  later. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  a French  engraver,  Bernard  Picart,  arrived 
in  Holland  ; and  some  time  after  his  arrival  he  published  a collection  of 
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the  etched  work  of  Ostade  and  of  his  pupil  Bega.  The  book  of  Ostade’s 
etchings  was  bought,  perhaps  on  its  publication,  by  Hans  Sloane  ; and 
through  him  it  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
Whoever  examines  it  will  notice  at  once  the  inequality  of  the  plates  ; 
some  are  worn  and  harshly  retouched,  some  are  passable,  a few  are  even 
good.  Something  of  this  is  due  to  ■ the  delicately-worked  plates,  giving 
out  sooner  than  those  more  coarsely  etched.  Probably  also  some  were 
more  in  demand  than  others.  Thus,  to  take  a few  examples  : while  The 
Painter  in  His  Studio  (B.  32)  is  in  the  tenth  and  last  state,  and  Peasant 
Paying  His  Reckoning  (B.  42)  is  in  the  seventh  or  last  but  one,  The 
Dance  in  the  Tavern  (B.  49)  is  in  the  fourth  out  of  seven  states  in  all, 
and  The  Empty  Jug  (B.  15)  in  the  fourth  out  of  eight  states  in  all. 
And  several  of  the  smaller  plates  are  still  in  the  second  state. 

In  determining  therefore  the  extent  to  which  later  hands  have  worked 
on  the  etchings,  each  must  be  considered  separately.  Only  in  a few 
cases,  probably,  are  those  in  Picart’s  edition  still  in  the  condition  left  by 
the  master  himself ; and  most  seem  to  have  been  retouched  more  than 
once.  Every  one  will  judge  for  himself  the  precise  point  at  which  new 
work  comes  in  : and  opinion  will  always  differ  on  such  questions.  As 
Ostade  was  not  always  successful  in  his  first  biting,  the  second  state  is 
generally  the  most  representative.  Peasant  Paying  His  Reckoning  is 
a very  different  thing  in  Picart’s  edition  from  the  brilliant  second  state 
of  the  same  etching. 

The  student  of  Ostade  will  find  Dutuit’s  book  ^ indispensable  : it  con- 
tains all  that  was  known  of  the  etchings  and  their  different  impressions 
up  to  the  year  of  its  publication.  And  the  author’s  own  collection  was 
perhaps  unrivalled.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  perfect.  The  states  are 
described  with  an  extraordinary  superfluity  of  detail,  and  the  one  or  two 
differentiating  circumstances  are  buried  in  a mass  of  irrelevant  descrip- 
tion. Verification  is  therefore  a matter  of  time  and  labour. 

'Phere  are  also  a few  states  still  undescribed.  Still,  for  those  who 
have  an  appetite  for  “ states,”  Dutuit  is  very  satisfying. 

^ Manuel  dc  r Anuilew  cP En,anpcs : par  M.  Eugene  Dutuit.  \'ol.  \^.  Paris.  1882. 
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IV 

Ostade’s  etched  work  is,  considered  as  etching,  unequal.  Sometimes, 
as  for  instance  in  The  Cobbler  (B.  27),  the  first  biting  was  not  a success  ; 
at  other  times,  as  in  the  Man  Laughing  (B.  4),  the  Saying  Grace  (B.  34), 
or  the  Fiddlers  (B.  45),  the  plate  has  been  over-bitten.  The  plate  which 
Bartsch  calls  La  Fileuse  {The  IVife  Spinning.  B.  31)  [Plate  I.],  is  one 
which  represents  very  fully  some  of  Ostade’s  characteristic  excellences  as 
an  etcher.  It  is  a fine  example  of  his  success  in  bathing  his  subject  in 
atmosphere.  One  feels  the  quiet  afternoon  warmth  upon  the  cottage- 
front,  as  the  woman  who  spins  feels  it,  as  the  child  feels  it,  as  the  two 
basking  pigs  feel  it.  That  softness  of  air,  which  in  our  northern  climate 
gives  even  to  the  near  trees  a kind  of  impalpable  look,  and  which  seems 
to  clothe  things  with  itself — that  is  what  Ostade  has  sought  to  render 
with  mere  etched  lines  ; and  he  has  triumphed  over  immense  difficulties. 
His  figures  detach  themselves  with  a wonderful  reality,  with  no  hard 
brilliancy,  no  superfluous  shadows.  There  is  a fine  absence  of  cleverness 
in  such  quiet  mastery  of  means. 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  little  plate  (B.  42)  which  is  reproduced 
in  Fig.  8.  The  amount  of  knowledge,  of  feeling  for  light  and  shadow, 
of  subtle  and  sure  draughtsmanship  in  this  small  etching  is  astonishing. 
The  problem  of  painting  daylight  as  it  is  diffused  in  a room  through  the 
window,  which,  of  all  painters  in  the  world,  Jan  Vermeer  and  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  and,  in  a different  way,  Rembrandt  and  Ostade  himself,  have 
most  fully  mastered,  is  here  attacked  in  etching,  and  with  extraordinary 
success.  What  seems  strange  is  that  a problem  so  fascinating,  one 
which  had  evidently  a strong  seduction  for  Ostade  in  his  painting,  should 
have  been  attempted  by  him  so  rarely  in  his  etchings.  The  Fainter  in 
his  Studio  (B.  32)  is  another  success  in  the  same  line,  while  the  Players 
at  Backgammon  (B.  39)  is  partly  a failure,  through  the  biting  having 
gone  wrong.  But,  as  a rule,  Ostade  prefers  out-of-door  effects. 

None  of  the  etchings  quite  rivals,  in  the  writer’s  judgment  at  least, 
this  little  plate.  Peasant  Paying  his  Reckoning.  But  there  are  several 
typical  small  pieces  which  have  a great  charm.  The  Spectacle-sellcr 
(B.  22,  big.  i),  for  Instance,  is  an  admirable  composition,  and  the 
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etching  rich.  The  Humpbacked  Fiddler  (B.  44,  hig.  7),  and  the  Alan 
and  Woman  Conversing  (B.  25,  Fig.  5),  though  the  needle  has  been 
used  somewhat  differently  in  each,  have  similar  merit. 

But  the  plates  that  interest,  perhaps,  most,  are  not  always  those 
which  are  etched  the  best.  The  chief  glory  of  Ostade  is  his  imaginative 
draughtsmanship,  and  akin  to  this  are  his  vivid  human  sympathy  and 
his  humour.  These  are  not  so  manifest  in  the  plates  we  have  mentioned 
as  in  some  others. 

But  before  passing  to  those  pieces  which  show  these  qualities  at  their 


Fig.  10. — The  Jngler.  By  Ostade.  B.  26. 


best,  let  us  notice  one  which  is  unlike  any  of  the  others.  This  is  The 
Barn  (B.  28,  Fig.  6).  Had  the  execution  of  this  plate  matched  the 
feeling  it  evinces,  it  would  have  been  a fine  achievement.  Who  does  not 
know  the  strange,  vague  impression  which  such  a barn  as  this  produces 
on  the  mind  ? The  cool  dimness,  the  mysterious  shadow  among  the 
ratter?,  penetrated  here  and  there  by  soft  rays,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
farm,  scent  of  hay,  cries  of  fowls,  mingling  in  a sense  of  imperturbable 
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antiquity — all  exhale  an  intangible  emotion  impossible  to  express  in 
language,  but  which  a painting  or  an  etching  could  well  convey.  Ostade 
has  conceived  his  subject  finely  ; but  the  acid  and  the  needle  have 
imperfectly  seconded  his  design.  Rembrandt  would  have  given  us  out 
of  such  material  a memorable  plate  indeed.  But  let  us  not  deny  Ostade 
his  due.  Much  in  the  piece  is  admirable  : note  especially  the  softness 
with  which  the  light  comes  through  the  chinks  on  to  the  hay. 

In  The  Angler  (B.  26,  Fig.  10)  the  difficulties  attempted  are  less 
great,  and  there  seems  little  wanting  to  entire  success.  Here  Ostade’s 
human  interest  is  engaged,  and  whenever  this  is  so,  he  is  great.  The 
stationary  posture,  the  muscular  habit  of  the  angler,  with  lax  body  but 
firm  wrist,  is  perfectly  given  ; as  is  the  slackening  of  the  line,  the  indolent 
gaze  of  the  boy  leaning  on  the  rail,  and  the  sleepy  impression  of  a still 
summer  day  without  breezes. 

It  is  in  such  expressive  drawing  of  the  human  body  that  Ostade  shows 
himself  a master.  The  delighted  eagerness  of  the  baby  in  Fig.  4 ; the 
jerk  of  its  short  limbs  and  crowing  of  its  lips  ; or  in  The  Music  Party 
(B.  30),  the  boisterous,  maudlin  pleasure  of  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
chair,  beating  time  with  his  hand  to  the  laborious  scraping  of  the  fiddler, 
catching  what  he  can  of  the  score,  with  what  humour  and  expression  are 
these  portrayed  ! One  hears  the  terrible  discord  and  the  cheerful  thump 
of  the  peasant’s  fist  accompanying  it. 

Another  piece  of  imaginative  drawing  is  The  Brazvl  (B.  18).  The 
loose,  ineffectual,  lurching  stroke  of  the  drunken  man,  the  startled  effort 
ot  the  fat  man  as  he  springs  up  from  his  barrel,  the  terror  of  the  woman 
clasping  her  baby  closer,  the  mingled  fear,  anger,  and  surprise  of  the  little 
man  who  has  provoked  the  quarrel  and  prepares  to  defend  himself — all 
are  excellent. 

d’hc  same  qualities  pervade  Ostade’s  largest  plate,  the  Dance  in  the 
Tavern  (B.  49),  which  also  shows  his  extraordinary  art  in  composition 
at  its  best. 

'Fhere  are  people,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  who  find  in  work  such 
as  Ostade’s  nothing  but  vulgarity.  And  some,  who  cannot  help  enjoying 
his  fine  drawing,  find  themselves  repelled  by  his  choice  of  subjects. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  this  repulsion.  For  in  his  etchings, 
at  any  rate,  Ostade  shows  no  exclusive  prelerence  for  the  coarse  and 
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sordid.  Mr.  Hamerton  has  accused  him  of  deadness  of  heart  and  apathy 
of  intellect,  and  declares  him  to  be  insensitive  to  all  that  is  best  among 
the  poor.  But  is  this  quite  true  ? 

An  accomplished  lady  some  time  ago  wrote  an  essay  in  condemnation 
of  the  “ vulgarity  ” of  John  Leech  and  Charles  Keene  in  certain  of  their 
drawings  for  Punch.  Such  criticism  seems  to  argue  an  excessive  delicacy 
or  a deficiency  of  humour.  Ostade’s  range  was  limited,  compared  with 
that  of  those  two  great  artists,  but  as  a draughtsman  he  is  in  the  same 
order  with  them  ; and  in  the  writer’s  judgment  he  is  equally  free  from 
that  dulness  which  has  no  sense  for  the  fine  or  rare  in  men  and  things, 
that  acceptance  of  the  common  price,  the  common  standard,  which  are 
the  attributes  of  real  vulgarity. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  etching  reproduced  (Fig-  9).  The  subject 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  painters  and  engravers.  It  is  a subject 
easily  spoiled  ; a little  too  much  of  sentimental  piety,  a little  too  much  of 
satirical  mockery,  and  the  theme  is  made  trivial  or  obvious.  But  Ostade’s 
feeling  is  just  right.  There  is  no  drawing  of  a trite  moral,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  a later  engraver, 
Nicholas  van  Haeften.  Nor  is  there  a hint  of  mockery  at  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  “ good  things  ” for  which  Heaven  is  thanked  and 
the  humble  pottage  on  the  table.  But  is  there  not,  besides  the  wonderful 
sensitiveness  of  drawing  in  the  figures,  which  makes  one  feel  how  the  toil- 
hardened,  clumsy  hands  tremble  awkwardly  as  they  are  clasped,  and  how 
the  boy,  though  his  back  is  turned,  is  shutting  his  eyes  resolutely  tight — 
is  there  not  also  a tenderness,  a dignity  in  the  whole  } 

Again,  in  the  little  plate,  The  Child  and  Doll.,  is  there  not  true  feeling, 
expressed  with  a fine  reticence,  in  the  mother’s  face  and  in  the  child’s  1 
The  careful  fondness  of  the  mother  is  even  better  expressed  in  another 
etching,  where  she  hands  a baby  down  to  the  eager  arms  of  its  elder 
sister,  a child  of  six  or  seven,  who  receives  it  with  joyful  pride.  The 
drawing  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  exquisitely  humorous  and  ex- 
quisitely tender  sketches  of  Leech. 

V 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  work  of  his  pupils,  Bega  and  Dusart,  that 
we  realise  best  Ostade’s  finer  qualities. 
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Cornells  Pietersz  Bega  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1620,  and  died  there 
of  the  plague  in  1664,  fully  twenty  years  before  his  master. 

According  to  Houbraken’s  story,  his  real  name  was  Begyn,  which  he 
changed  to  Bega  after  being  turned  out  of  his  father’s  house  for  his 
youthful  escapades.  The  story  is  not  incredible  of  such  a youth  as  he 
appears  in  his  portrait,  gay  and  somewhat  vain-looking,  with  long  curling 
locks. 

Bega’s  etchings  are  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  have  a very  distinctive 
air.  Certain  characteristics  seem  to  indicate  that  his  original  bent  was 
towards  a decorative  treatment  of  his  subject.  His  drawings  show  a care 
for  the  happy  disposition  of  drapery,  remarkable  in  this  school.  He  has 
a feeling  for  large  design,  combined  with  great  indifference  to  human 
character.  But  such  treatment  was  alien  to  the  Dutch  school  in  general  ; 
nor  did  Dutch  peasants  lend  themselves  at  all  willingly,  so  it  seems,  to 
passive  decoration.  Certainly  a pupil  of  Ostade’s  would  have  no 
encouraging  influences  to  help  him  forward  on  such  lines.  So,  though 
Bega  adopts  in  part  the  themes  and  general  handling  of  his  teacher,  the 
rather  flat  design  which  he  affects,  his  frankly  artificial  chiaroscuro,  his 
use  of  light  and  shadow  as  masses  of  black  and  white  rather  than  as 
opportunities  of  mystery,  contrast  strongly  with  Ostade’s  solid  modelling, 
his  pervading  atmosphere,  and  his  pre-occupying  human  interest.  One 
perceives  that  the  master’s  influence  could  not  altogether  swamp  the 
pupil’s  natural  impulse  : but  neither  wins  the  day,  and  the  result  is  an 
unsatisfying  compromise. 

The  Tavern  (big-  ii)  is  a very  characteristic  plate.  It  is  very 
brilliant,  and  makes  a powerful  impression  at  first  sight.  But  it  does 
not  bear  close  study.  There  is  a want  of  subtlety  in  it,  and  a want  of 
feeling  ; a certain  hardness,  combined  with  a certain  cleverness,  that 
repels. 

Bega’s  two  other  large  plates,  also  of  tavern  scenes,  reveal  just  the 
same  qualities,  and  need  not  be  further  particularised. 

In  technical  character,  these  etchings  recall  the  Spanish  etcher  Goya, 
who  was  also  fond  of  producing  a sharp,  vivid,  emphatic  cfifect  by  a 
similar  artificial  manner  of  lighting.  Not  improbably  Bega’s  etchings 
may  have  been  known  to  (lOya,  and  given  him  a suggestion. 

Bega  had  apparently  no  tenderness,  and  little  or  no  interest  in 


Fig.  II. — The  Tavern.  By  Bega.  B.  32. 


c 
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humanity.  This  deficiency,  in  one  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  trained  in  the 
Dutch  tradition,  is  notable.  One  has  only  to  turn  from  his  mother  and 
baby  sitting  by  the  window  (B.  21)  to  Ostade’s  Child  and  Dolly  to  feel 
what  a difference  lies  between  the  two. 

Cornelis  Dusart  was  a much  later  scholar.  At  Bega’s  death  he  was 
only  a child  of  four,  and  he  survived  Ostade  many  years,  living  on  till 
1704.  When  Ostade  died,  he  finished  his  master’s  uncompleted  pictures, 
but  kept  them  till  his  death  in  his  own  possession. 

Some  of  Dusart’s  etchings,  as  for  instance  The  Village  Fete  (B.  16) 
have  a pleasing  effect,  with  well-managed  light  and  shade  ; but  they 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  similar  pieces  by  Ostade,  whose  method  is 
here  carried  on,  but  in  an  inferior  manner.  Yet  he  has  a vein  of  his 
own,  a gross,  riotous,  extravagant  vein,  with  a great  fondness  for  violent 
action.  In  the  plate  called  by  Bartsch  Le  Violon  Assis  (B.  15),  which 
was  too  large  to  be  reproduced  here,  his  specific  qualities  appear  to  great 
advantage. 

One  seems  to  hear  an  hilarious  din  merely  from  looking  at  it.  The 
fiddler  plays  with  a wild  fantastic  energy  ; one  peasant  accompanies  him 
with  crashing  tankard  and  roaring  chorus  ; another  sits  bent  and  sullen 
with  his  head  on  his  hands.  The  landlord,  with  huge  frame  and  round 
paunch,  looks  on  with  twinkling  eyes.  A woman  by  the  great  chimney, 
on  which  hangs  the  notice  of  a sale  of  tulips  and  hyacinths,  “Tulpaan 
en  Hyacinthen,”  calls  a child  to  her.  The  roomy  background  with  its 
beams  and  rafters,  is  drawn  and  lighted  with  extraordinary  skill.  As  a 
page  of  daily  life,  fresh  and  vivid,  this  etching  deserves  the  fullest 
praise. 

Dusart  in  his  later  years  devoted  himself  to  mezzotint,  and  pro- 
duced a great  deal  in  this  manner.  These  engravings,  some  of  which 
represent  in  Dusart’s  extravagant  way,  the  joy  in  Holland  at  the  taking 
of  Namur  in  1695  by  William  III.,  are  more  interesting  historically  than 
artistically.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  next  century  that  mezzotint, 
the  invention  of  which  does  not  date  from  much  earlier  than  Dusart’s 
birth,  reached  its  perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  English  engravers. 


THE  ETCHERS  OF  LANDSCAPE 


I 

The  seventeenth  century,  which  inaugurated  so  much  that  is  charac- 
teristic in  modern  art,  permitted  for  the  first  time  the  recognition  of 
landscape  as  a subject  worthy  for  its  own  sake  of  painting.  And  feeling 
for  landscape  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  a modern  thing. 

Drawings  of  landscape  by  Titian  and  Campagnola  among  the  Italians, 
and  by  Durer  among  the  Germans,  had  indicated  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
preference  ; and  there  are  a certain  number  of  landscape  subjects  among 
the  engraved  work  of  the  Little  Masters.  But  these  are  occasional  efforts 
by  men  whose  chief  work  lay  in  other  lines.  In  painting  no  one  ventured 
as  yet  to  concentrate  his  interest  on  the  landscape,  and  though  men  like 
the  Flemish  Joachim  Patinir  evidently  cared  more  for  their  backgrounds 
of  mountain  and  river  than  for  the  human  incidents  which  relieve  them, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  cast  away  compromise  and  brave  authority 
by  omitting  the  traditional  foreground. 

Rubens  is  the  first  great  Northern  master  who  paints  landscape  with 
entire  and  frank  abandonment  to  the  subject.  The  broad  prospects  and 
swelling  undulations  of  Flemish  country  are  painted  by  him  with  a kind 
of  glory  that  reflects  his  large  and  joyous  mind.  Lodowyck  de  Vadder  and 
Lucas  van  Uden,  his  contemporaries,  etched  landscape  for  the  first  time 
in  Flanders.  But  it  was  in  Holland  that  this  line  was  most  abundantly 
developed.  To  tranquil,  observant  natures,  such  as  seem  typical  of  the 
nation,  there  was  in  landscape  a strong  appeal,  a permanent  delight. 
The  majority  of  the  Dutch  etchers  found  here  their  chief  material. 

II 

Earliest,  perhaps,  of  all  Dutch  landscape  painters,  and  almost 
certainly  earliest  among  Dutch  landscape  etchers,  is  a little  known  artist. 
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Hercules  Seghers.  A mystery  hangs  over  him  ; for  though  there  is 
documentary  evidence  in  an  inventory  of  1625  or  thereabouts,  that  he 
painted  a considerable  number  of  landscapes,  these  pictures  have  nearly 
all  disappeared.  Some,  doubtless,  may  be  lurking  under  other  names  ; 
one,  called  a Rembrandt,  was  discovered  some  time  ago  at  Florence  ; one 
is  at  Berlin  ; but  this  can  hardly  account  for  all.  We  can  only  guess 
what  they  were  like  from  the  etchings,  which  are  usually  either  views 


F/g.  12. — Tobias  and  the  Angel.  By  II.  Seghers.  M.  236. 


ol  Holland  with  vast  horizons,  or  strange  visions  of  wild  and  mountainous 
country.  Seghers  was  born  in  1589,^  and  died  in  1650.  A scholar  of 
Gillis  van  Connincxloo,  he  was  producing  work  as  early  as  1607,  and 
from  that  date  to  1630  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  period  of  activity.'^ 
1 lislife,  like  that  of  several  of  the  Dutch  masters,  was  a long  and  hopeless 

’ I5y  all  the  older  autlioritics  the  date  is  wrongly  given  as  1625. 

“ The  Tobias  and  the  Angel  probably  from  about  1613,  or  a little  later,  as  this 

was  the  date  ot  de  Goudt’s  print. 
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struggle  against  poverty.  He  is  said  to  have  become  a drunkard,  and  to 
have  died  from  the  effects  of  a fall.  Dr.  Bredius,  judging  apparently 
from  his  work,  thinks  that  he  must  have  visited  the  Alps,  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  found  a stimulus  in  the  art  of  Adam  Elsheimer.  Certainly  the 
rocky  landscapes  which  appear  in  the  etchings  could  have  no  archetypes 
in  Holland.  But  there  is  so  strong  a vein  of  the  fantastic  in  them,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  were  done  from  nature,  especially  when 
one  observes  how  precise  a pencil  Seghers  uses  when  he  sketches  his  native 
country.  However,  truth  to  mountain  formation  is  anything  but  an 
easy  thing  to  seize  ; only  by  incessant  training  and  close  observation  does 
the  eye  acquire  it  ; and  to  draw  rocks  imaginatively,  that  is,  with 
vivid  realisation  of  their  essential  forms,  is  scarcely  possible  to  one 
who  has  not  the  work  of  predecessors  to  learn  from  and  to  surpass, 
and  whose  eye  has  not  dwelt  upon  them  from  childhood.  One  may 
imagine,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  a lowlander,  to  whom  mountains 
must  have  had  something  visionary  and  strange  in  their  aspect,  would  be 
halting,  laborious,  and  confused  in  grappling  with  such  unfamiliar 
material.  The  rocks  painted  by  Patinir  are  a case  in  point.  This  may 
well  explain  the  singular  shortcomings  of  Seghers’  rendering  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  In  his  attempts  to  represent  floating  clouds  on  the  mountain 
sides  he  is  simply  grotesque. 

If,  then,  it  was  actual  scenery  that  Seghers  etched,  where  is  that 
scenery  to  be  found  It  is  certainly  not  the  Alps,  and  though  one  or 
two  plates  suggest  the  Tyrol,  the  landscape  is  most  like  in  character  to 
the  Karst  district  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  One  of  the 
etchings  might  almost  stand  for  the  rock-surrounded  plain  of  Cettinje,  in 
Montenegro,  though  to  infer  that  Seghers  travelled  to  so  remote  a country 
would  be  a wild  conjecture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  influence  of 
Elsheimer  over  Seghers,  and  through  him,  over  Rembrandt. 

In  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a picture  by  Elsheimer  representing 
Tobias  and  the  Angel,  in  a wooded  landscape.  This  was  engraved  by 
Elsheimer’s  friend.  Count  de  Goudt,  and  either  from  the  picture  or  the 
engraving,^  Seghers  borrowed  the  main  features  of  one  of  his  etchings 

1 Probably  the  engraving,  since  Seghers’  print  is  a reverse  copy  from  this,  but  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  picture. 
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(Fig.  12).  The  two  chief  figures  have  been  retained  almost  unaltered  ; 
but  their  being  placed  higher  up  in  the  picture  makes  a considerable 
change  in  the  composition,  they  have  more  dignity  and  significance. 
The  elimination,  also,  of  some  rather  trivial  details,  such  as  the  great 
flowers  in  the  foreground,  and  the  passing  figures  in  the  middle  distance, 
make  for  the  same  effect.  A kind  of  mystery  and  solemnity  have  been 
added  to  the  landscape,  and  in  fact  the  impression  of  the  whole  is 
deepened  and  enlarged.  The  subject  has  been  fused  in  Seghers’  mind 
and  has  become  his  own. 

At  his  death,  Seghers’  effects,  including  his  etched  plates,  were  sold. 
Among  the  buyers  of  these  latter  were,  apparently,  Antoni  Waterloo  and 
Rembrandt.  Waterloo  published  some  of  Seghers’  landscapes  with  his 
own,  and  it  has  been  assumed  by  Dutuit  that  these  impressions  were  from 
the  earlier  artist’s  plates,  re-worked.  Comparison  of  one  of  the  original 
etchings,  however,  with  that  published  by  Waterloo  of  the  same  subject, 
leads  the  writer  to  doubt  this.  The  work  is  entirely  different. 

Rembrandt,  we  know  from  the  inventory  of  his  effects  taken  in 
1656,  bought  six  of  Seghers’  landscapes,  and  he  also  bought  the  copper 
on  which  had  been  etched  the  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  It  was  re-worked 
by  Rembrandt,  and  it  now  appears  in  Rembrandt’s  work  as  a Flight  into 
Egypt.^  (See  Fig.  13.) 

I'he  dark  wooded  landscape  remains  unaltered,  and  though  the  Holy 
Family  and  a group  of  trees  now  occupy  the  right  hand  of  the  scene,  the 
great  wing  of  the  angel  is  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  above  them,  and 
Tobias’s  legs  have  not  been  perfectly  erased. 

Rembrandt,  we  may  be  sure,  would  never  have  taken  another  man’s 
work  unless  he  had  found  in  it  a strong  appeal  to  his  own  nature.  And 
Seghers  seems  to  have  been  his  prototype  in  landscape.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  mysterious,  darkly  wooded,  mountainous  visions  of  Seghers 
suggest  the  type  of  landscape  in  which  Rembrandt  set,  for  instance,  his 
own  Tobias  and  the  Angely  a type  which  he  was  fond  of  reproducing. 
On  the  other  hand,  Seghers’  love  for  the  vast  distances  of  Holland, 
crowded  plains  with  broad  rivers  winding  into  an  infinite  horizon, 
appears  again  in  some  of  Rembr;mdt’s  etchings,  and  more  notably  still 
in  those  spacious  prospects,  “escapes  for  the  mind”  as  Mr.  Pater  has 
^ No.  236  ill  Middleton’s  Catalogue.  “ In  the  National  Gallery. 
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called  them,  of  Rembrandt’s  pupil,  the  most  truly  Dutch  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  of  all  the  landscape  painters  of  Holland — Philip  de  Koninck. 

To  return  to  Seghers’  etchings.  There  is  something  about  them 
which  arrests  the  eye  at  once,  and  this  is  partly  due  to  their  peculiar 
printing.  Seghers  was  a born  maker  of  experiments,  and  in  nearly  all 
his  plates  sought  to  get  an  effect  of  colour.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  asserted 


Fig.  13. — The  Flight  into  Egypt.  By  Rembrandt.  I\L  z'^6. 


that  he  anticipated,  by  a hundred  years,  the  coloured  engravings  of 
Leblond. 

Printing  in  colour  from  two  or  more  blocks  had  been  practised  by 
wood-engravers  long  before  this  time.  Burgkmair  and  Cranach  in 
Germany,  Ugo  da  Carpi  and  Andrea  Andreani  in  Italy,  had  produced 
a number  of  these  “ chiaroscuros,”  as  they  are  called,  with  charming 
effect.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And 
almost  in  Seghers’  own  time,  Hendrik  Goltzius,  of  Haarlem,  published 
some  of  his  best  work  from  coloured  wood-blocks. 
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But  in  all  of  these  cases,  at  least  two,  and  often  three  separate  blocks 
were  used,  and  the  colours  superimposed  on  each  other.  This  was  also 
the  procedure  of  Leblond,  though  he  used  metal  plates  and  mezzotint. 

Seghers,  however,  employed  a single  plate  only,  and  his  effects  are 
not  due  to  what  is  usually  understood  as  colour  printing.  He  first 
prepared  his  paper  with  a coat  of  paint,  which  formed  the  ground  ; in 
some  cases  this  was  a greenish  tint.  He  then  etched  his  subject  and 
printed  it  in  an  indigo  ink  ; and  in  order  to  procure  shading  of  the  same 
colour,  he  lightly  scratched  the  parts  to  be  shaded  with  the  dry-point,  so 
that  the  copper  held  the  ink  on  its  surface.  By  this  simple  means  he 
produced  an  apparently  complex  effect.^ 

The  green  tint  and  dark-blue  ink  are,  of  course,  only  taken  as  a 
specimen,  for  Seghers  used  various  colours.  Sometimes  the  impressions 
are  printed  on  linen.  In  one  case  the  etching  is  printed  in  white  on  a 
brown  ground. 

Besides  views  of  Dutch  plains  and  of  mountain  scenery,  Seghers  also 
etched  trees  ; not  with  great  success,  but  with  a striving  after  truth  of 
foliage  very  rare  in  his  day.  Now  and  then,  too,  he  attempted  buildings, 
and  with  a real  feeling  for  the  romantic,  for  picturesque  beauty,  in 
architecture. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  allow  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
Dutch  landscape  to  Hercules  Seghers.  But  that  must  not  prevent  us 
from  perceiving  that  it  is  an  historical  importance  only.  Seghers  opened 
up  the  road,  but  he  achieved  no  eminent  triumph  himself.  Nor,  in  spite 
of  his  suggestiveness  for  Rembrandt  and  De  Koninck,  does  he  seem 
to  have  exercised  any  great  influence  on  the  landscape  etchers  who 
immediately  succeeded  him. 

He  has  no  affinity  with  the  men  whose  work  we  must  now  consider. 

^ Seglicrs  has  also  been  credited  with  the  use  ot  soft  ground  etching  or  of  aquatint. 
Examination  of  the  prints  shows,  however,  that  the  effects  in  question  were  got  either 
by  using  acid  on  the  plate,  or  by  working  in  dotted  lines,  not  with  the  roulette  but  with 
the  simple  needle.  In  ascertaining  these  facts  and  in  correcting  some  of  his  first 
impressions  the  writer  has  profited  by  the  knowledge  and  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
S.  R.  Koehler,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  whose  autliority  on  such 
questions  is  well  known. 
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III 

The  two  diverging  tendencies  of  Dutch  art,  that  which  fed  on  the 
Italian  tradition  and  that  which  clung  to  the  native  soil,  are  both  to  some 
extent  represented  in  Seghers. 

Leaving  for  a time  the  Italianised  masters,  let  us  follow  the  main 
development  of  Dutch  landscape  art,  the  painters  and  etchers  whom 
Holland  alone  inspired. 

The  first  names  of  note  are  those  of  Esaias  and  Jan  van  de  Velde. 
Jan  was  born  in  1596,  Esaias  a few  years  earlier.  Of  the  former  we 
shall  say  something  later  on.  He  produced  a great  deal  of  work,  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  which  is  a number  of  plates  engraved  and  etched 
in  the  manner  of  Elsheimer.  It  is  by  these  plates  that  he  is  best  known, 
and  through  them  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  Italianised  school.  As,  how- 
ever, he  etched  a certain  number  of  purely  Dutch  landscapes,  after  the 
designs  probably  of  his  brother,  he  must  also  be  mentioned  here.  These 
landscapes  are  mostly  sets  of  traditional  subjects,  such  as  the  sixteenth 
century  loved  : The  Four  Elements,  The  Four  Seasons,  The  Twelve 
Months.  Always  strongly  overworked  with  the  burin,  these  etchings 
have  a somewhat  harsh  and  dry  efibct.  The  harshness  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  foliage.  It  is  as  if  the  artist  were  striving 
to  reproduce  with  the  etching-needle  the  manner  of  line-engraving  as 
employed  by  the  Goltzius  school.  Failing  to  secure  this  he  has  recourse 
to  the  burin  to  supplement  his  incomplete  success  in  etching. 

Esaias  uses  the  acid  in  a much  franker  fashion.  A plate  of  his,  which 
we  may  take  as  representative,  depicts  a whale  cast  on  the  shores  of 
Holland,  perhaps  at  Scheveningen,  in  1614.  A great  crowd  has  assembled 
on  the  beach  staring  at  the  stranded  monster,  examining  and  measuring 
its  vast  proportions.  The  dunes  recede  in  the  distance  ; boats  are  at 
anchor  in  the  surf. 

The  scene  is  treated  with  the  plainness  and  sincerity  characteristic  of 
Dutch  art.  And  the  etching,  with  its  firmly  and  rather  coarsely  bitten 
lines,  unsophisticated  by  the  burin,  has  a solidity  and  simplicity  not 
without  attraction. 

Regarded  as  etching,  this  is  primitive  work.  Still  it  is  genuine  etching. 
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and  by  one  who  has  perceived  that  needle  and  acid  demand  an  employ- 
ment and  an  aim  different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  graver.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  compare  this  plate  with  the  line-engraving  of  a similar 
subject,  representing  another  whale  stranded,  a few  years  before,  in  1598, 
by  Jacob  Matham,  the  pupil  of  Goltzius. 

With  the  Van  de  Veldes  it  is  natural  to  associate  two  contemporaries, 
who  with  them  helped  to  inaugurate  the  great  age  of  Dutch  art  ; Pieter 


Fig.  14. — 'Three  Men  under  a 'Tree.  By  Everdingen.  B.  5. 

Molyn,  the  elder,  and  Jan  van  Goyen,  the  latter  born  in  the  same  year 
with  Jan  van  de  Velde. 

Molyn,  who  was  born  in  London,  but  was  working  in  Haarlem  before 
1616,  is  an  artist  of  real  independence.  A set  of  etchings,  published  in 
1626,  shows  the  same  qualities  that  appear  in  his  drawings — firm 
draughtsmanship,  openness  and  freedom  of  design,  and  a fine  economy  of 
means.  Heaths  and  moors,  a climbing  country  road  with  plodding 
waggon,  a wayside  inn,  such  were  the  simple  elements  which  he  trans- 
lated into  always  distinguished  work.  Doubtless  to  Molyn’s  teaching 
must  be  attributed  something  of  that  fine  manner  which  imparts  so  much 
charm  to  the  pictures  of  Gerard  Ter  Borch,  his  pupil. 

Dying  in  1656,  Molyn  survived  by  a few  years  one  who,  though  not 
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a pupil,  came  certainly  under  his  influence  ; Van  Goyen.  Till  lately  Van 
Goyen,  perhaps  because  his  works  are  better  known,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  Molyn’s  teacher,  or  at  least  to  have  given  a stimulus  to  his 
art.  Van  Goyen  shows  more  power  in  his  drawings  than  in  his  paintings, 
which  are  sometimes  but  little  removed  from  sepia  monochromes  ; and  it 
is  a surprise  to  come,  here  and  there,  upon  a picture  of  his  which  is 
bright  and  fresh.  The  few  etchings  which  he  published  are  undated,  but 
belong,  according  to  Dr.  Lippman,  to  his  middle  life,  1625—30.  They 


Fig.  i Landscape  in  Norway.  By  Everdingen.  B.  74 


have  not  the  character  of  Molyn’s  plates,  and  are  far  less  good  as 
etchings. 

Simon  de  Vlieger,  who  ranks  in  date  as  a younger  contemporary  of 
the  Van  de  Veldes  and  of  Molyn,  is  more  successful  as  an  etcher  in  the 
few  plates  which  he  produced,  than  any  of  the  early  landscape  artists. 
Unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  the  line-engraver,  he  aims  at  an  efl-'ect 
at  once  delicate  and  free.  As  a painter,  he  is  known  almost  entirely  by 
sea-pieces,  silvery  in  tone,  from  which  Jan  van  de  Cappelle  drew  some- 
thing of  his  mastery  over  still  effects  at  sea,  mornings  of  sleepy  mist 
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through  which  the  sun  breaks  palely  on  the  sails  of  anchored  vessels. 
Like  most  of  the  Dutch  painters,  de  Vlieger  changed  his  home  several 
times.  Born  at  Rotterdam  in  1600,  he  was  at  Delft  from  1634  to  1640, 
and  from  then  till  his  death,  nineteen  years  later,  at  Amsterdam.  It 
seems  probable  that  here  he  gave  lessons  to  the  young  Willem  van  de 
Velde,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  famous  as  the  greatest  of  Dutch  sea- 
painters,  and  who  died  at  Greenwich,  a Court  painter  to  Charles  II. 

In  his  etchings,  which  are  undated,  de  Vlieger  does  not  attempt  the 
sea  ; though  one  (B.  10),  a fine  piece  in  its  way,  is  a scene  on  the  sea- 
beach,  with  fishermen  and  their  haul.  The  best  of  the  plates  are  two 
Sylvan  pieces.  The  IVood  hy  the  Canal  (B.  6),  and  the  Grassy  Hill  (B.  7). 
The  foliage  is  more  sensitively  treated  than  it  commonly  is  by  Dutch 
etchers,  and  with  more  approach  to  delicate  truth.  There  is  also  a set 
of  animals  and  poultry  ; possibly  one  of  the  earliest  sets  of  subjects  of 
this  kind,  which  the  middle  of  the  century  found  so  popular. 

IV 

With  Allardt  van  Everdingen  (1621-1675)  we  reach  a new  element 
in  Dutch  landscape.  Working  under  Pieter  Molyn  at  Haarlem,  he  began 
by  painting  marine  subjects  ; and  with  a view  to  increasing  his  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  took  ship  on  the  Baltic.  But  a storm  drove  him  to  Norway  ; 
and  there  for  some  time,  taking  advantage  of  misfortune,  he  lingered 
travelling  and  sketching. 

Before  1645,  however — that  is,  before  he  was  twenty-five,  Everdingen 
was  back  in  Haarlem.  He  now  began  to  paint  pictures  from  his  Nor- 
wegian sketches  ; and  to  the  Dutch  public  this  northern  scenery  disclosed 
a novel  charm.  Used  to  wide  pastures  and  ample  skies,  they  found 
a romantic  strangeness  in  tumbling  streams  among  rocks  and  pine-forests, 
where  the  sky  was  shut  off  by  mountain  slopes. 

In  1652  Everdingen  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death.  Probably  his  fame  had  preceded  him  : at  any  rate  his  popu- 
larity soon  grew  great  there  also,  and  his  canvases  were  much  sought  after. 

Besides  numerous  pictures,  the  Norwegian  sketches  provided  the  artist 
with  material  for  a long  scries  of  etchings.  Fig.  15  is  a very  characteristic 
specimen  of  them.  Without  any  extraordinary  qualities,  they  have  often 
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a genuine  charm.  The  Norwegian  landscape  is  treated  with  insight  into 
its  peculiar  features,  and  though  Everdingen  fails  entirely  to  suggest  the 
rush  and  foam  of  torrents,  he  makes  fine  use  of  the  log  cabins,  rafts,  and 
palings,  and  etches  pines  with  truth  and  spirit. 

Of  a probably  later  date  are  the  four  views  of  a watering-place, 
possibly  Spa,  one  of  which  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  16).  The  subject  is 


Fig.  16. — Drinking  the  JDaters  at  Spa.  By  Everdingen.  B.  96. 

interesting,  and  the  handling  of  the  buildings  and  the  groups  of  people 
is  excellent. 

Everdingen  was  not  without  humour,  which  is  shown  in  the  long 
series  of  illustrations  to  Reynard  the  Fox.  But  most  readers  will  probably 
find  the  chief  interest  of  the  artist  to  lie  in  his  relations  with  a greater 
man,  Ruisdael. 
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V 

Though  a native  of  Haarlem,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  produced  most  of  his 
life’s  work  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  about 
1625  ; the  precise  year  has  not  been  discovered.  His  father  Isaak,  a 
frame-maker,  had  him  trained  as  a surgeon;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he 
had  passed  a course  of  surgery  that  he  abandoned  the  profession  for 
painting,  in  which  he  had  early  shown  his  gift. 

Ruisdael’s  first  pictures  are  dated  1646,  and  his  works  from  that 
year  to  1655,  his  “early  period,”  are  nearly  all  views  of  Haarlem  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Thoroughly  Dutch  in  character,  they  have  little  of 
that  gloomy  tone  so  frequent  in  the  artist’s  later  time.  The  beautiful 
View  of  Haarlem  at  the  Hague,  with  its  massed  clouds  and  ray  of  sun- 
shine gliding  over  the  plain,  is  a perfect  example  of  this  early  manner. 

With  Ruisdael’s  removal  from  Haarlem,  a great  change  comes  over 
his  art.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  his  early  Dutch  landscapes  were  not 
popular.  They  were  perhaps  too  original.  He  came  to  Amsterdam  poor 
and  without  much  reputation,  and  he  found  there,  established  in  fame 
and  popularity,  Allardt  van  Everdingen,  returned  from  Norway  and 
now  attracting  the  world  of  buyers  by  his  pictures  of  that  wild  and 
romantic  country.  It  was  in  1652,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Everdingen 
settled  in  the  city,  and  three  or  four  years  later  Ruisdael  arrived.  He  did 
not  become  a burgess  till  1659,  but  had  probably  been  already  some 
years  in  residence  before  the  formal  inscription  of  his  name. 

From  this  period  dates  the  lamentable  change  in  Ruisdael’s  art.  The 
master,  whose  native  independence  is  so  marked  that  one  is  at  a loss  to 
name  his  probable  teacher,  of  his  own  will  and  in  sheer  mortification  of 
spirit  at  his  want  of  success,  forces  himself  from  the  meadows  and  dunes 
of  his  delight,  and  invents,  to  win  the  patronage  of  the  rich  men  of 
Amsterdam,  a Norway  of  his  own.  A visit  to  North  Germany,  of  which 
there  is  some  evidence,  helped  his  invention.  Now  begins  the  long  series 
of  waterfalls  and  pines  and  torrents  so  familiar  in  the  picture  galleries. 
It  is  not  on  these  that  Ruisdael’s  fixme  rests  ; on  this  ground  Everdingen, 
in  spite  of  his  inferior  merits  as  a painter,  remains  his  master.  But  as 
the  pictures  of  this  period  are  the  most  common,  the  public  is  apt  to 
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identify  him  with  this  acquired  style  in  which  the  true  Ruisdael  is  ob- 
scured. For  this  reason  it  was  a fortunate  choice  which  secured  for  the 
National  Gallery,  two  years  ago,  so  exquisite  a specimen  of  the  painter 
at  his  best  as  the  Shore  at  Scheveningen,  No.  1390.  The  chilly  ending  of 
an  afternoon,  with  clouds  blowing  up  and  the  rain  beginning,  the  vexed 
movement  of  shallow  water  as  the  rising  wind  breaks  it  into  short  waves,, 
the  wetness  of  the  spray-laden  atmosphere,  are  painted  with  a sensitive 
subtlety  that  more  modern  landscape,  with  all  its  triumphs,  has  not 
excelled.  The  mood  of  feeling  here  expressed  is  intimately  Ruisdael’s 
own.  Without  the  brooding  melancholy  which  became  oppressively 
habitual  later,  which  found  such  grandiose  expression  in  pictures  like  the 
famous  Jews'  Burying-place  at  Dresden,  there  is  here  a latent  sadness 
that  seems  to  have  been  bred  in  the  fibre  of  the  man.  It  seems  a kind 
of  expectation  of  sorrow  ; the  mood  that  poetry  with  greater  intensity  has. 
expressed  in  some  lines  of  Browning  which  suggest  themselves  : 

The  rain  set  early  in  to-night  ; 

The  sullen  wind  was  soon  awake  : 

It  tore  the  elm-tops  down  for  spite, 

And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake. 

I listened,  with  heart  fit  to  break.  . . . 

For  such  a nature  who  would  predict  happiness.^  Fortune  satisfied' 
that  inborn  melancholy  to  the  full.  The  years  brought  increasing 
poverty,  and  the  cares  of  providing  for  himself  and  for  his  father  wore 
the  artist  down.  The  autumn  of  1681  found  him  ill  and  helpless  ; so 
helpless  that  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged,  the  sect  of 
Mennonites,  procured  admission  for  him  to  their  almshouse  at  Haarlem. 
There  he  lingered  till  the  next  spring.  In  March  he  was  buried  in  St. 
Bavon’s. 


\T 

Ruisdael’s  etchings  are  but  twelve,  or  perhaps  thirteen,  in  number  ; 
only  seven  being  catalogued  by  Bartsch.  Their  fewness  shows,  what 
their  technical  qualities  confirm,  that  the  artist  neither  had  great  aptitude 
for  this  method  of  expression  nor  cared  to  pursue  his  experiments  in  it 
far.  They  all  belong  to  his  earliest  period.  One,  the  Ehree  Oaks  (B.  6), 
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is  dated  1649,  difEcult  to  assign  any  of  the  others,  except 

possibly  the  Cornfield^  to  a later  date. 

Of  the  four  large  plates,  the  one  which  Bartsch  calls  Ees  Voyageurs 
(B.  4),  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting.  It  is  a forest  scene,  wild  and 
intricate,  with  water  running  or  standing  in  pools  among  the  great  roots 
of  the  oak  which  occupies  the  centre  and  of  the  beech  which  fills  the 
left.  The  two  figures  are  passing  in  the  middle  distance,  where  the 
wood  is  clearer.  It  is  a remnant,  perhaps,  of  that  vast  forest  which  at 
one  time  covered  the  whole  of  Holland.  Ruisdael’s  strong  feeling  for 
old  trees,  for  the  solitude  of  forests,  densely  branching  and  mysterious, 
inspires  him  here  ; and  one  has  only  to  turn  to  the  facile  etchers  of 
sylvan  scenery,  Waterloo  or  Swanevelt,  or  Van  der  Cabel,  to  realise  the 
difference  between  the  man  who  feels  what  he  cannot  perfectly  master 
and  the  man  who  has  perfect  mastery  of  a facile  formula.  Ruisdael 
never  succeeded  in  finding  a quite  satisfactory  convention  for  foliage  in 
etched  line  ; but  his  continual  feeling  after  truth  of  rendering,  his 
sensitiveness,  to  which  the  forms  of  branch  and  leaf  are  always  fresh 
and  wonderful,  make  his  work  always  interesting. 

The  three  other  large  plates  (B.  1—3)  are  less  successful  handlings 
of  the  same  kind  of  subject.  Though  the  first.  The  Little  Bridge^  is 
not  a forest  scene,  and  represents  a decayed  old  farm-building,  it  is 
penetrated  with  the  same  feeling  for  picturesque,  moss-grown  antiquity 
and  neglected  solitude.  The  Three  Oaks  are  etched  with  truth  and 
strength,  but  they  do  not  rival  the  grandeur  of  the  oak  in  the  larger 
plate.  The  Cornfield  (Fig.  17)  is  sunny  and  pleasant. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  four  large  plates,  and  many  of  the 
Three  Oaks  and  the  Cornfield.  As  the  later  states  are  by  far  the  more 
common,  it  is  well  to  be  warned  that  the  plates  have  been  retouched, 
and,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  certainly  not  by  Ruisdael.  In  the  first 
three  a pudding-shaped  cloud,  with  hard,  bulging  edges  (what  a satire 
on  this  consummate  master  of  clouds  !)  has  been  Inserted,  and  in  all  there 
is  fresh  work,  sometimes  adding  to  the  effect  of  the  plate,  but  still 
suggesting  an  alien  hand. 

Ruisdael’s  etching  is  little  more  than  an  illustration  of  his  painting  ; 
criticism,  therefore,  of  the  one  must  deal  to  a certain  extent  with  the 
other. 
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Ruisdaers  great  fame  rests,  perhaps,  as  much  on  his  historical  im- 
portance as  on  his  actual  merit.  With  Hobbema  he  prepared  the  way 
for  Crome  and  Constable,  and  through  them  for  Rousseau  and  the 
landscape  of  modern  France.  But,  taken  on  his  own  merits,  he  is  a 
considerable  figure.  Were  it  not  for  the  fatiguing  series  of  unpersuasive 
waterfalls,  which  too  often  represent  him,  his  real  qualities  would  have 
more  chance  of  making  themselves  felt.  When  on  his  own  ground  he  is 


F/g.  17. — T/:e  Cornfield.  By  J.  Ruisdael.  B.  5. 


more  various,  more  subtle,  altogether  finer  than  Hobbema,  except  when 
Hobbema  is  at  his  very  best,  as  in  the  severely  charming  Avenue  of 
Nliddleharnis . Hobbema  often  fads  to  convince,  because  he  has  not 
sufficiently  felt  his  subject  ; and  so  he  will  paint  a grand  sky  with  the 
wind  moving  great  clouds  across  it,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  trees  of 
his  foreground  he  forgets  his  sky,  and  paints  the  branches  in  a breath- 
lessly stiff  atmosphere,  without  the  suggestion  of  a wind.  The  resulting 
effect  is  a perplexing  heaviness.  Ruisdael  betrays  the  same  defect  in  his 
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later  pictures  ; what  else  could  one  expect  from  one  condemned  to 
produce  unrealities  for  a market  ? But  in  his  good  period  he  always 
shows  an  impressible  imagination,  and  his  materials  are  fused  by  the 
feeling  in  which  he  steeps  them.  His  sense  for  the  beauty  of  trees  is 
profound,  though  rather  limited  in  its  range.  He  was  lacking  in  the 
consummate  style  of  Crome,  and  would  never  have  achieved  the  large- 
ness and  reticent  power  of  a picture  like  the  English  master’s  Avenue  at 
Chapel  Fields.  But  for  skies,  for  clouds,  he  has  an  eye  more  true,  a 
love  more  comprehensive,  than  those  of  any  who  had  gone  before  him, 
than  those  of  many  who  were  to  follow  him.  He  piles  his  clouds  in 
mountainous  glory,  “trailing”  their  shadows  over  the  wide  country,  till 
the  level  pastures  of  Holland  grow  in  “ visionary  majesties  ” like  the 
grandest  mountains  of  Norway.  This  gives  us  all  the  more  reason  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  clouds  in  the  etchings, 
still  more  the  presence  of  those  inflated  shapes  inserted  by  a stupid 
publisher. 


Vll 

Though  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of  landscape  painting, 
Ruisdael  did  not  strongly  influence  the  contemporary  etchers  of  land- 
scape. Hobbema,  his  famous  scholar,  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  etch  at 
all.  A few  etchers,  however,  felt  Ruisdael’s  stimulus  more  or  less  : Van 
Beresteyn,  who  was  working  at  Haarlem  in  1644,  and  produced  some 
etchings  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ruisdael’s  Cornfield.,  but  with  a 
mannered  treatment  of  trees  ; H.  Naiwincx,  who  handled  a delicate 
point,  and  etched  a set  of  graceful  plates  of  woodland  and  river  : and 
Adriaen  Verboom,  who  in  his  two  or  three  etchings  is  perhaps  more 
successful  in  treatment  of  trees  than  any  of  the  Dutchmen. 

But  more  celebrated  than  any  of  these  is  Antoni  Waterloo. 

1 lis  etchings,  to  which  alone  he  owes  his  reputation,  are  considerably 
over  a hundred  in  number  ; and  as  the  subjects  are  monotonous,  they 
soon  become  tedious.  Groups  of  trees  by  a roadside,  or  a fringe  of 
wood  alone  occupy  Waterloo’s  needle.  Now  and  then,  as  in  B.  28,  the 
touch  is  light  and  the  effect  jdeasant  : but  having  once  found  a formula, 
Waterloo  is  C(jntent  to  repeat  it.  Elis  foliage  is  hard  and  heavy. 
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Roelant  Roghman  (1597-1686),  though  most  of  his  plates  are  nominally 
topographical,  shows  more  feeling,  if  less  skill.  One  set  of  plates  by  him 
illustrates  the  Dutch  postal  system  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  has  therefore  an  historical  interest. 

But  Roghman’s  chief  claim  on  our  concern  is  that  he  was  the 
faithful  and  beloved  friend  of  Rembrandt.  His  etchings,  however, 
show  no  trace  of  Rembrandt’s  influence  ; and  he  was  by  ten  years 
the  elder  man. 

Like  Seghers  and  like  Ruisdael,  Roghman  was  neglected  and  miserable 
in  his  life,  and  died  in  an  almshouse.  One  of  his  landscapes  is  in  the 
National  Gallery. 


VIII 

The  illustration  on  page  51  (Fig.  18)  is  from  an  etching  which  re- 
presents a certain  province  of  Dutch  art,  handled  by  several  of  the 
painters  with  much  success,  but  scarcely  touched  by  the  etchers. 

Of  this  group,  to  whom  architecture,  whether  in  the  spacious  and 
austere  interiors  of  the  Dutch  churches,  or  the  scjuares  and  ruddy  brick 
house-fronts  of  the  towns,  was  the  chief  preoccupation,  Jan  van  der 
Heyden  is  the  most  famous  and  the  best.  He  is  also  the  one  among 
them  who  has  etched.  The  illustration,  though  much  reduced, 
gives  a fairly  good  idea  ot  his  work.  Master  of  a precise  and  patient 
pencil.  Van  der  Heyden  is  not  content  till  he  has  drawn  in  every 
brick,  every  stone.  And  the  marvel  is,  that  in  spite  of  his  method,  he 
contrives  to  convey  a certain  spirit  of  largeness  into  his  design.  In  fact, 
though  so  minute  in  detail,  beseems  always  to  have  kept  his  eye  on  the 
whole.  A pleasant  temperate  warmth  of  colour  pervades  his  pictures, 
the  kind  of  light  which  on  certain  days  suffuses  old  brick  walls,  as  if  dyed 
in  the  sunshine  of  many  summers  : and  that  exquisite  order,  the  almost 
extravagant  cleanliness  of  Dutch  households,  makes  itself  felt  in  these 
glimpses  of  tree-bordered  canals,  and  of  trim  house-fronts  with  their  well- 
proportioned  windows. 

Much  of  this  colour  persists  even  in  the  black  and  white  of  an  etching 
like  that  reproduced.  It  is  the  day  after  a fire,  and  a little  crowd  of 
neighbours  is  gathered  to  look  on  the  burnt  remnant  of  the  house.  How 
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excellently  are  the  groups  and  figures  depicted  ! This  is  not  true  etcher’s 
work  ; but  it  is  very  skilful  work,  very  good  work,  of  its  kind. 

Neither  Van  der  Heyden,  nor  any  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  architec- 
ture, realised  the  capacity  of  outlines  in  stone  or  brick,  attended  by  their 
circumstance  of  light  and  shadow,  to  impress  the  imagination,  to  stir 
emotion,  as  Meryon  was  to  do  later.  But  their  work,  by  its  soberness 
and  firm  simplicity,  wins  us.  In  its  own  way,  and  in  its  own  degree,  it 
will  always  give  pleasure. 

IX 

From  Holland,  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a love  of  the  sea  and  an  expression  of  it  in  art  were  naturally  to 
be  expected  ; and  among  the  several  fine  painters  who  now  for  the  first 
time  made  the  sea  their  subject,  two  at  least,  Reynier  Zeeman  and  Lu- 
dolph  Backhuysen,  have  left  some  admirable  etchings.  Simon  de  Vlieger 
painted,  but  did  not  etch  marine  subjects  ; of  Jan  van  de  Capelle  only 
three  indilferent  plates  are  known  ; and  Willem  van  de  Velde  did  not 
etch  at  all. 

Zeeman’s  real  name  was  Nooms  ; but  his  love  of  the  sea  procured 
him  early  the  name  which  he  adopts  on  all  his  plates.  He  travelled 
much,  but  worked  chiefly  at  Amsterdam,  where  probably  he  was  born 
in  1623. 

Zeeman’s  etchings  are  nearly  all  in  sets,  representing  views  of 
Amsterdam,  different  kinds  of  Dutch  shipping,  and  naval  battles.  They 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  publishers,  who,  we  may  conjecture, 
commissioned  him  to  do  them  : and  they  were  evidently  popular.  Such 
work,  nominally  and  primarily  intended  to  serve  a literary  rather  than  a 
pictorial  purpose,  suffers  in  consequence.  The  artist  has  had  to  choose 
his  subjects  with  a view  to  those  whose  interest  was  not  in  the  etcher  as 
etcher,  but  in  his  knowledge  of  ships  and  skill  in  depicting  them. 

Yet  Zeeman  has  managed  to  serve  art  as  well  as  history.  Ships,  with 
their  ordered  intricacy  of  rigging  and  their  mysterious  beauty,  have  an  end- 
less fascination  for  him  : for  it  is  shipping,  rather  than  the  sea  itself,  which 
he  loves.  And  his  ships  are  etched  with  an  admirable  feeling,  a simple  and 
effective  handling  of  the  bitten  lines.  His  men  of  war  move  with  royal 
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stateliness  ; and  the  battle-pieces  have  something  of  the  magnificence  one 
imagines  in  the  old  sea-fights.  Equally  good  in  their  way  are  plates  like 
the  fishing  boats  (Fig.  19)  setting  out  at  morning  over  the  still  sea,  bathed 
in  a wash  of  limpid  air  and  sunshine.  Only  in  his  clouds  does  Zeeman  com- 
pletely fail.  Historically,  too,  these  prints  are  interesting.  Here,  with 
patriotic  pride,  Zeeman  is  fond  of  showing  the  English  ship  of  the  line  or 
frigate,  with  her  sails  riddled,  conquered  at  last,  and  with  the  Dutch 
tricolour  hoisted  over  the  St.  George’s  Cross.  Nothing  could  more 


Fig.  19. — Fishing  Boats.  By  R.  Zeeman.  B.  38. 


vividly  bring  home  to  Englishmen  the  powerful  position  of  Holland  at 
the  time. 

Hackhuysen’s  etchings  are  later  than  Zeeman’s,  being  all  produced  in 
1701,  when  the  artist  was  seventy  years  old,^  and  seven  years  before  his 
death  at  Amsterdam.  A pupil  of  Everdingen,  he  had  soon  risen  to  fame 
and  was  employed  or  sought  after  by  many  foreign  princes,  including  the 
'I'sar  Peter  the  Great  ; and  from  over  much  production  his  work  suffered. 

'T'his  assumes  liim  to  liavc  been  born  1631.  Another  date  given  is  1633. 
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The  etchings,  however,  though  produced  so  late  in  life,  are  neither 
languid  nor  feeble.  In  freshness  and  vivacity  they  excel  Backhuysen’s 
drawings.  It  is  the  same  with  Zeeman  : probably  because  the  etching- 
needle  has  so  much  more  capacity  for  giving  the  crispness  of  foam  and 
the  sharp  lights  of  running  waves,  than  pencil  and  sepia.  No  one,  till 
Turner  came,  succeeded  at  all  in  painting  the  mass  and  weight  ot  water 
as  the  tides  move  it  in  deep  seas  ; but  the  easily  agitated,  breezy  motion 
of  the  shallow  Dutch  waters  is  often  suggested  with  a pleasant  freshness 
by  Backhuysen.  The  best  of  the  etchings  is  that  of  the  ship  under  sail, 
crushing  the  water  under  her  bows  into  foam. 

X 

So  far,  we  have  considered  only  the  native  school  of  landscape  artists, 
who  took  their  subjects  from  Holland  and  its  borders.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  established  in  Rome  a group  of 
painters  from  the  Netherlands,  to  which  each  succeeding  generation  added 
new  members,  whether  they  settled  there  lor  life  or  stayed  only  for  a few 
years. 

Belonging  to  this  group  are  a certain  number  of  etchers,  deriving 
originally,  in  more  or  less  degree,  from  Elsheimer,  and  receiving  a second 
and  more  powerful  stimulus  from  the  art  of  Claude. 

Jan  van  de  Velde,^  it  seems  probable,  spent  some  years  of  his  man- 
hood in  Italy,  and  perhaps  worked  under  Elsheimer  himself.  At  any 
rate,  a number  of  his  plates  are  entirely  in  Elsheimer’s  manner.  These 
are  so  heavily  overworked  with  the  burin  that  they  must  count  rather  as 
line-engravings  than  as  etchings.  The  burin  plays,  indeed,  a more  or 
less  important  part  in  all  Jan  van  de  Velde’s  prints. 

One  set,  illustrating  the  story  of  Tobias,  was  etched  from  designs  by 
Moses  van  Uytenbroeck,  an  artist  who  also  published  a number  of  plates 
of  his  own.  Here  again  is  an  instance  of  the  traditional  chronology  being 
at  fault.  Uytenbroeck’s  birth  is  usually  given  as  1600.  But  Bode  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  engravings  after  his  work  by  an  artist  who  died 
in  1612.  The  date  must  therefore  be  put  back  several  years.  Uyten- 
broeck is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  Elsheimer  of  all  his  followers.  The 

^ See  supra  : p.  41. 
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relation  of  the  figures  to  the  landscape,  the  curious  human  types,  with 
their  rather  stolid,  plain  faces  and  heavy  gestures,  the  treatment  of  Italian 
landscape,  all  are  intimately  akin  to  the  German  master’s  art. 

Elsheimer’s  influence  still  persists  strongly  in  Cornelis  Poelenburg,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Dutch  artists  in  Rome,  whose  small,  smoothly 
glowing  pictures  of  grottoes  and  bathing  nymphs  are  familiar  in  every 


Fig.  20. — RoiiJ.,  zuith  'Trees  and  Figures.  /?v  Breenbergh.  B.  17. 


gallery.  I^oelenburg  did  not  etch  himselt,  but  his  friend  Jan  Gerritz 
Bronchorst  etched  from  his  paintings  and  in  his  style,  though  with  less 
grace  and  elegance.  We  find  here  the  beginnings  of  that  school  of 
landscape,  “ Arcadian  ” as  Bode  calls  it,  which  so  soon  received  its  fullest 
and  most  perfect  expression  in  the  large  and  tranquil  art  of  Claude. 


3 ■ / 


Fig.  2 1. — Landscape.  By  Both.  B.  3 
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Pieter  de  Laer,  of  whose  etchings  of  animals  we  shall  say  something 
in  the  next  chapter,  etched  one  landscape  at  least  in  the  delicate  soft 
manner  of  that  master.  And  with  him  may  be  associated  Bartolomeus 
Breenbergh,  who  lived  in  Rome  from  his  twenty-first  to  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  1620-1627.  He  was  married  at  Amsterdam  in  1633  and  died 
there  in  1659  or  earlier  ; but  was  at  Rome  again  in  the  interval,  during 
which  he  published  (1640)  a set  of  very  attractive  little  prints.  Fig.  20 
is  an  example  of  his  work. 

The  same  delicate,  fine  needle,  and  the  same  preference  for  the 
picturesque,  characterise  the  earlier  etchings  of  Thomas  Wyck.  Later  he 
adopted  a freer,  broader  style,  and  worked  on  a larger  scale,  but  with  less 
success. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  this  group  is  Jan 
Both.  Like  Poelenburg,  he  was  a man  of  Utrecht,  where  he  was  born 
in  1610  and  where  he  died  in  1652.  His  portrait,  taken  in  his  later 
days  at  home,  is  that  of  a stout,  grave  burgher.  Quite  young  he  left  the 
studio  of  his  master  Bloemart  and  travelled  through  France  to  Rome. 
There  the  soft  sunshine  of  Claude  fascinated  him  and  he  began  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  famous  painter. 

Every  one  knows  the  landscapes  of  Both,  their  smooth,  rather  insipid 
grace,  their  premeditated  balance  of  composition,  their  elegant  monotony. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  popular  in  Holland,  whither  they  were 
brought  in  ships  from  Italy  to  adorn  the  walls  of  wealthy  buyers. 
Probably  in  that  day  such  painting  of  placid  sunshine  was  a new  thing  ; 
what  we  perceive  to  be  a surface  acquaintance  with  Nature  savoured 
almost  of  intimacy  ; and  doubtless  Both’s  pretty  and  monotonous  con- 
ventions had  then  a permanent  charm. 

In  his  etchings,  Both’s  weaknesses  do  not  appear  so  strongly.  And, 
wisely,  he  did  not  produce  many.  Had  there  been  more  they  would, 
beyond  doubt,  have  been  precisely  similar  to  what  we  have  ; and  from 
mere  fatigue  at  their  monotony  one  would  have  rated  them  below  their 
worth. 

As  it  is,  the  ten  landscapes  after  his  own  designs  are  more  than 
enough  to  reveal  Both’s  great  limitations.  Yet  they  are  tew  enough 
for  us  to  enjoy  them,  b'or,  after  all,  they  are  attractive  and  accomplished 
etchings.  From  Claude,  Both  had  learned  how  to  produce,  with  a nice 
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management  of  the  acid,  an  exquisite  softness  in  his  distances.  The 
atmosphere  is  limpid  and  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the  foregrounds 
are  suggested  with  that  light  touch  and  selection  of  detail  which  are 
first  requisites  in  an  etching. 

Here,  again,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  artist  to  judge  him  by  the  early 
states  of  his  work.  The  ruled  lines  defacing  the  sky  which  they  are 
meant  to  constitute,  were  added  in  the  second  state  by  the  publisher.  Of 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Unfortunately,  Both’s  first  states  are 
extremely  rare. 

Both’s  pupil,  Willem  de  Heusch,  approaches  if  he  does  not  rival 
his  master.  He  is  not  independent  enough,  however,  to  merit  special 
notice. 

Herman  van  Swanevelt,  another  artist  whose  birth-date  must  be  put 
further  back  than  the  traditional  1620,^  lived  on  to  1690,  when  he  died  at 
Rome.  His  etchings  are  more  considerable  in  number  than  in  merit. 
He  began  the  school  of  reminiscences  from  Claude  and  Titian’s  land- 
scapes which  lingered  on  through  paler  and  paler  repetitions  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  sad  facility  of  Genoels  and  Van  der  Cabel  and 
Glauber.  Never  was  art  more  bloodless  and  apathetic  than  in  these 
degenerate  spoilers  of  a fine  tradition. 

1 A drawing  of  his  is  dated  Piiris,  1623.  And  according  to  Bertolotti  he  was  in 
Rome  by  1627. 


THE  ETCHERS  OF  PASTORAL 
I 

While  landscape  thus  occupied  the  talent  of  so  many  Dutch  painters, 
a certain  number  struck  out  a branch  apart,  choosing  subjects  that  may 
briefly  be  called  pastoral.  For  these  men  the  foreground  of  cattle, 
the  goatherd  or  the  shepherd  with  his  flock,  was  of  greater  interest  than 
the  background  of  often  quite  conventional  scenery.  Sometimes  two  or 
more  painters  collaborated,  and  one  painted  the  landscape  while  another 
put  in  the  animals. 

And  as  in  painting,  so  in  etching.  A certain  group  of  men  etched 
nothing  but  animals,  with  now  and  then  a landscape.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  Paul  Potter,  Claes  Berchem,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  Karel  du  Jardin. 

This  love  of  the  domestic  animals  for  their  own  sake  in  art  seems 
native  and  almost  peculiar  to  Holland. 

Many  painters  before  this  time  had  shown  a remarkable  love  of 
animals.  From  Benozzo  Gozzoli  to  Bassano,  individuals  among  the 
Italian  masters  had  introduced  their  favourites,  wherever  opportunity 
offered,  into  sacred  and  historical  compositions.  And  among  the  elder 
contemporaries  of  the  Dutchmen,  Rubens,  Snyders,  and  Velasquez  had 
painted  dogs  and  horses  as  only  they  could  paint  them.  But  it  is  mainly 
in  hunting  pieces,  as  servants  or  companions  of  man,  that  these  painters 
introduce  animals  ; cattle  and  sheep  do  not  interest  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  great  engravers  who  preceded  the  seventeenth- 
century  etchers.  Durer  was  undoubtedly  very  fond  of  animals  and 
engraved  them  frequently.  And  that  singular  master  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  name  we  do  not  know,  but  who  is  generally  called  the 
Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet  from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  fullest 
collection  of  his  prints  is  at  Amsterdam,  engraved  dogs  and  horses  with  a 
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freedom  and  a vivacity  which  Durer  never  attained,  and  which  were 
in  that  period  of  Northern  art  unique.  This  master  was  long  thought  a 
Dutchman,  but  the  type  of  his  faces,  among  other  considerations,  marks 
him  as  a Swabian  artist. 

Yet  in  none  of  these  men  appears  anything  like  the  peculiar  feeling 
which  in  Potter,  for  instance,  strikes  so  strong  a note.  The  glory  and 


Fig.  22. — Ram.  By  Berchem.  B.  51. 


excitement  of  the  chase,  so  magnificently  put  on  canvas  by  Rubens, 
the  relish  of  the  boar’s  savage  fury  as  the  hounds  hurl  themselves  at  him, 
are  absolutely  alien  to  that  brooding  intentness,  as  alert  to  catch  every 
curve  in  the  attitude  of  cattle  rising  or  lying  down,  as  subtle  to  penetrate 
to  their  mysterious  non-human  existence,  so  ciistant  and  aloof,  pervading 
the  Dutchman’s  art.  It  is  a mood  which  fuses  the  mind  into  the  life  it 
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watches,  till  the  delight  of  cool  running  water  to  the  cattle,  as  they 
plunge  in  from  the  hot  fields,  is  as  intimately  felt  as  the  joy  of  battle 
in  their  charging  hounds,  which  is  merely  reflected  human  feeling,  is  felt 
by  the  painters  of  the  hunt. 

Thus,  while  in  Flanders  painters  and  etchers  like  Jan  Fyt  carried  on  in 
their  animal  pieces  the  tradition  of  Rubens  and  Snyders,  a totally  different 
mode  of  animal  painting  and  etching  was  springing  up  in  Holland. 

“ Pastoral,”  it  is  most  convenient  to  call  it  ; but  it  is  not  pastoral 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  word  has  come  to  have,  as  applied  to  certain 
types  of  poetry,  whether  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  or  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil.  There,  as  with  the  early  painters  of  animals,  the  human  interest 
is  the  preoccupying  interest  ; and  the  poet  sings  of  the  peasant’s  life  in 
the  fields,  his  industries,  his  pleasures,  his  loves  and  quarrels,  either  from 
native  love  and  knowledge  of  that  life,  or  in  a desire  no  less  genuine,  if 
expressed  through  forms  of  more  or  less  artificial  colouring  and  outline, 
for  the  real  simplicity  of  the  country.  It  is  the  herdsman,  not  his  herd, 
that  is  the  pastoral  poet’s  theme. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  artist  disengages  himself  from  the  point 
of  view  of  man,  and  effaces  himself  before  the  dumb  life  he  contemplates. 

Already,  in  the  engravings  of  Lucas  van  Leyden,  who,  by  his  early 
maturity  and  his  early  death,  his  gentle  nature  and  his  exquisite  skill, 
seems  to  stand  as  a prototype  of  Paul  Potter — a kind  of  foreshadowing 
of  this  attitude  appears.  But  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  does  the 
vein  begin  to  be  developed.  Then,  by  rapid  degrees,  not  through  any 
single  influence,  but  communicated  imperceptibly  as  if  “ in  the  air,”  the 
tradition  grows. 


II 

Moses  van  Uytenbroeck  and  Claes  Moeyart,  whose  etchings  in  the 
style  of  Iflsheimer  were  mentioned  earlier,  both  produced  a certain 
number  of  purely  pastoral  plates.  Of  Uytenbroeck,  we  have  a set  of 
groups  of  animals  with  backgrounds  of  Campagna  landscape,  which  seem 
to  date  from  early  in  the  century.  And  in  the  later  manner  of  Moeyart, 
dated  1638,  is  a grouj'i  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  under  shady  trees,  in 
a conventional  landscape  but  with  an  unidealised  Dutch  herdsman. 
Neither  of  these  men  etched  cattle  with  much  knowledge  or  spirit, 
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though  Moeyart  was  an  artist  of  many-sided  talent,  and  painted  pictures 
that  are  excellent  in  their  way. 

Considerably  better  is  an  etching  by  Jan  Gerritz  Bleecker,  also  dated 
1638.  It  is  a group  of  cattle  with  a cowherd  piping,  conceived  in  the 
pastoral  vein  of  Potter’s  Shepherd.  Here,  already,  the  interest  of  the 
artist  begins  to  centre  on  the  animals. 

In  Pieter  de  Laer  this  interest  is  still  more  frank.  Born  before  1613, 
de  Laer  found  early  a home  in  Italy,  where  his  pictures  were  widely 
appreciated.  In  the  same  year  that  we  have  just  mentioned,  1638,  he, 
too,  published  a set  of  etchings  of  animals,  in  which  attitude  and  action 
are  caught  with  far  more  vivacity  and  truth  than  hitherto,  while  the 
design — though  coarsely  bitten — is  light  and  free,  compared  with  earlier 
work.  Another  set  of  horses,  which  probably  followed  this,  is  the 
prototype  of  studies  like  those  of  Potter’s. 

De  Laer  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  Dutchmen  to  import 
Dutch  realism  and  the  Dutch  method  of  painting  into  Italy.  The 
Italians  found  in  such  art  something  fresh  and  vigorous.  De  Laer  soon 
gained  immense  vogue  in  the  south,  and  had  a corresponding  influence 
on  his  countrymen  who  came  to  work  there. 

Among  these,  probably,  was  Claes  Pietersz  Berchem.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  whether  this  artist  visited  Italy,  but  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  pictures  points  strongly  to  the  supposition  that  he  did. 
At  any  rate.  Dr.  Bredius  is  convinced  of  it,  and  for  the  present  we  mav 
safely  accept  the  hypothesis  on  his  authority. 

Berchem  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1620,  but  was  working  at 
Amsterdam  before  1642,  in  which  year  his  name  occurs  as  member 
of  the  Haarlem  Guild  of  St.  Luke.  We  also  know  that  he  was  painted 
by  Rembrandt  in  1647.^  Was  this  before  or  after  his  journey  to  Italy, 
asks  Bredius,  and  leaves  the  question  open.  The  etchings,  however,  help 
us  towards  an  answer.  i 644  is  the  date  on  a set  of  cattle,  with  a milkmaid 
for  title  ; also  on  the  Return  from  the  Fields  (^H Homme  Monte  sur  l\  Ine) 
(B.  5).  These  are  etched  with  fine,  delicate  short  strokes,  in  a manner 
afterwards  abandoned  by  Berchem.  His  most  celebrated  print,  however, 
the  so-called  “ Diamond,”  or  foueur  de  Cornemiise  (B.  4),  and  the 
Eluting  Shepherd  (B.  6),  are  in  the  delicate  early  manner,  and  must  be 
1 Bredius  gives  the  date  as  i6.)4. 
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assigned  to  the  same  date.  Now,  these  are  all  unmistakably  Italian  in 
character.  If  we  may  assume  from  Berchem’s  pictures  that  he  had  been 
to  Italy,  we  can  assume  it  with  equal  safety  from  these  etchings.  We 
may  infer,  then,  that  in  1647  he  had  already  returned  from  Italy. 
Berchem  had  many  pupils,  including  Karel  du  Jardin,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  later.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  popular  artists  of  the  day. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  features  of  the  man  as  they  live  in 


Fig.  23. — 7 it/e  Piece.  By  Berc/'em.  B.  35. 


Rembrandt’s  magnificent  portrait,^  with  the  characteristics  of  his  art. 
It  is  a face  in  which,  for  all  its  obvious  strength,  there  is  a want  of 
gentleness,  fineness,  impressibility  ; a type  of  nature  that  succeeds  easier 
in  life  than  in  art  : tor  the  qualities  which  count  for  strength  in  the 
world  count  often  in  art  for  weakness.  And  weak,  in  truth,  is  Berchem 
the  artist. 

' Exhibited  last  winter  (1895)  at  Burlington  House  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
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With  his  paintings  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Through  them  he 
rivalled  Both  in  popularity,  and  for  facility  and  complacency  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  bears  the  palm.  Berchem  is  quite  content  to  paint  the 
gnarled  trunk  of  an  oak,  the  hairy  leaf  of  a burdock,  the  moss  on  a 
stone  and  the  stone  itself,  grass  and  leaping  water,  as  of  the  same 
polished,  one  might  almost  say,  “ slimy  ” texture.  So  long  as  he  has 
produced  an  agreeable  composition,  he  is  content. 

In  his  etchings,  this  insensibility  to  the  fine  differences  in  the  grain 
and  moulding  of  things,  all  that  goes  to  give  trees  and  rocks  and  plants 
the  charm  and  interest  of  character,  is  less  obviously  disclosed.  At  first 
sight  the  plates  have  a pleasant  look,  they  are  touched  by  a cunning  hand 
which  has  attained  no  common  skill  in  distributing  light  and  in  grouping. 
But  one  has  not  to  look  at  them  long  before  wearying  of  their  emptiness. 
Berchem  etches  cows,  and  sheep,  and  goats,  because  they  make  pretty 
groups  in  composition — they  add  to  the  effect  of  a pastoral  landscape  ; 
but  in  themselves  he  shows  no  real  interest  whatever.  His  goats  pose  ; 
his  cows  have  a look  of  faded  human  sentiment  ; his  very  sheep  are 
foolishly  self-conscious.  Though  they  are  drawn  with  a certain  spirit 
and  with  a “touch  ” that  mediocre  artists  and  their  admirers  mistake  for 
an  evidence  of  genius,  the  main  truths  in  the  lines  of  these  animal 
forms  escape  him. 

In  fine,  Berchem  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  little  of  the  artist 
in  them  but  skill  of  hand  and  facility  in  assimilation.  Having  invented 
or  concocted  a recipe  for  producing  a chosen  class  of  subjects,  he  is 
perfectly  happy  in  repeating  himself  as  long  as  the  demand  continues. 
Berchem  lived  sixty-three  years,  and  worked  hard. 

Ill 

Who  that  has  seen  it  can  forget  the  portrait  of  Paul  Potter  by  his 
friend  Van  der  Heist  The  most  beautiful  portrait  of  that  accomplished 
painter,  it  has  also  an  impalpable  attraction  that  comes  wholly  from  the 
sitter,  and  of  the  many  choice  pictures  in  that  choice  gallery  of  the  Hague, 
the  Mauritzhuis,  its  charm  is  not  the  least  enduring. 

The  picture  was  painted  in  1654,  when  Potter  was  already  near  death. 
A certain  drooping  of  the  eyelids,  a pallor  of  the  face,  indicate  the 
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fatigue  which  was  overmastering  his  powers.  He  was  not  yet  thirty 
when  he  died,  but  his  production  had  been  immense.  And  in  him, 
as  sometimes  happens.  Nature,  as  if  by  a kind  of  anticipation,  had  brought 
the  inborn  gift  to  early  flower,  a compensation  in  some  sort  to  the  world 
for  its  early  loss. 

It  was  at  Enkhuisen,  a village  on  the  extreme  point  of  jutting  land 


Fig.  24. — The  Bull.  By  Paul  Potter.  B.  1. 


that  looks  out  upon  the  Zuider  Zee,  that  Paul  Potter  was  born,  Nov.  20, 
1625.  But  only  his  early  boyhood  was  passed  there,  tor  in  1631  his  father 
Pieter,  also  a painter,  removed  to  Amsterdam.  From  his  father  the  boy 
first  learnt  to  draw,  and  perhaps  from  him  also  inherited  the  love  of 
animals  which  was  so  strong  in  him.  M.  van  Westrheene,  in  his  life  of 
Potter,  conjectures  that  he  was  influenced  by  two  artists,  Aelbert  Klomp 
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and  Govert  Camphuisen,  who  painted  pictures  of  the  kind  that  Potter 
made  famous.  But  these  men  appear  to  have  begun  painting  too  late 
for  this  to  have  been  possible.  Dr.  Bredius  thinks  Claes  Moeyart  was  a 
more  likely  source  of  influence.  It  is  known  also  that  at  a certain  period, 
about  1642,  Potter  was  in  the  studio  of  Jacob  de  Wet  at  Haarlem.  But 
whoever  may  have  taught  him,  his  early  ripeness  and  the  strong  sincerity 
of  his  nature  assure  us  that  Potter  derived  little  from  any  teacher.  With 
vivid  preferences,  a habit  of  subtle  observation,  and  an  extraordinary 
skill  of  hand,  he  would  have  been  content  to  repeat  no  master’s  formulas, 
however  popular.  His  first  signed  picture  and  his  first  signed  etching 
bear  the  same  date,  1643.  was  eighteen  years  old.  The  etching 

(B.  14)  shows  already  skill  in  grouping  and  a hitherto  unknown  know- 
ledge in  etching  of  animal  forms.  Its  fault  is  over-much  elaboration. 
Three  years  later  Potter  was  at  Delft,  and  there  in  1647,  t^e  age  of 
twenty-two,  painted  his  most  famous  picture.  The  looting  Bull,  now  at 
the  Hague.  It  was  one  of  the  pictures  carried  off'  by  Napoleon,  and  of 
all  those  masterpieces  from  all  countries  which  were  restored  by  France  in 
1815,  this  was  esteemed  the  second  in  value.  Since  then  its  fame  has  fallen, 
but  with  all  its  obvious  demerits  it  has  suffered  more — to  borrow  an 
expression  applied  by  Mr.  Swinburne  to  Byron’s  Address  to  Ocean  in  Childe 
Harold — from  praise  than  from  dispraise.  In  1 649  Potter  removed  to 
the  Hague,  and  it  was  here  that  he  met  his  wife,  Adriana  Balcheneynde, 
daughter  of  an  architect  in  that  town.  They  were  married  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  marriage  did  not  stop  the  artist’s  ceaseless  industry, 
but  rather  increased  it  by  his  desire  to  provide  for  his  household. 
Thinking  perhaps  to  find  more  patrons  there  than  at  the  Hague,  he  was 
induced  by  Dr.  Tulp,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  famous  from  Rembrandt’s 
picture,  to  come  to  Amsterdam.  In  a letter  by  a Frenchman  who  was  in 
Amsterdam  at  this  time,  looking  for  pictures  on  behalf  of  ^ueen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  we  have  a glimpse  of  Potter  in  his  studio,  working  with  pro- 
digious assiduity.  The  Frenchman  found  Potter  at  work  on  a painting 
which  had  already  cost  him  five  months  of  continuous  toil.  “ Rien  ne  se 
peut  voir  plus  curieusement  fait,”  says  the  Frenchman.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  painter  produced  considerably  over  one  hundred  pictures 
in  his  brief  life,  it  is  amazing  to  realise  his  powers  of  work.  He  was 
only  to  live  two  years  longer. 
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IV 

The  etched  work  of  Potter  that  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of 
eighteen  plates  ; not  many,  considering  how  prolific  he  was  as  a painter, 
but  all  the  plates  are  important. 

Taking  them  in  chronological  order,  we  have  first  the  etching  already 
spoken  of,  done  when  the  artist  was  only  eighteen.  The  Cowherd  (B.  14). 
In  1 649,  six  years  after  its  original  execution,  the  plate  was  reduced  in 
length  by  Potter  and  the  new  date  affixed.  A reedy  hollow,  with  a 
pool,  was  substituted  for  the  group  of  three  cows  at  the  left  ; and  an 
alteration  was  also  made  in  the  feet  of  one  of  the  cows  descending  the 
hill  on  the  right.  The  etching,  we  know,  was  popular.  For,  after  it 
had  been  cut  down,  it  was  issued  by  at  least  three  publishers  in  turn  ; by 
F.  de  Wit,  by  P.  Schenk,  and  by  an  anonymous  publisher  who  effaced 
the  two  former  names.  Probably  in  the  first  instance  it  was  issued  by 
Potter  himself,  as  was  the  series  of  cattle  published  in  1650. 

Full  of  skill  in  grouping  and  knowledge  of  form  as  this  plate  is,  it 
is  certainly  inferior  to  the  later  etchings.  Already,  by  the  next  year. 
Potter  was  able  to  produce  a print.  The  Shepherd  (B.  15)  which  surpasses 
it  in  every  way,  and  which  to  more  sound  drawing  adds  a pastoral  atmo- 
sphere of  lightness  and  sunshine  and  repose. 

Berchem,  Potter’s  senior  by  five  years,  was  at  Haarlem  in  1642, 
when  Potter,  as  we  know,  was  in  De  Wet’s  studio.  We  may  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  two  met.  Perhaps  it  was  in  emulation  of  Berchem’s 
set  of  etchings,  published  in  1644,  that  Potter  produced  his  Cowherd  and 
Shepherd.  If  so,  he  succeeded  in  surpassing  them. 

There  now  occurs  an  Interval  of  some  years  in  Potter’s  etched  work. 
I lis  next  publication,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  series  of  eight  plates 
(B.  I — 8)  representing  cattle,  and  beginning  with  the  fine  Bull  (Fig.  24). 
This  title-piece  is  dated  1650,  so  that  we  may  refer  the  production  ot 
the  plates  to  1649,  and  possibly  the  year  or  two  immediately  preceding. 
1 lowever,  the  fact  that  1649  is  the  date  of  the  revised  Cowherd  seems  to 
point  to  Potter’s  having  resumed  his  interest  in  etching  in  that  year,  and 
to  his  having  executed  the  whole  set  after  the  re-publication  of  that  plate. 
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By  P dill  Potter.  British  hluseum. 
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He  would  hardly  issue  an  immature  work,  when  he  had  by  him  much 
more  triumphant  specimens  of  his  skill. 

As  studies  of  animals,  these  eight  little  plates  are  as  good  as  they  can 
be.  But  they  are  not  more  than  studies.  As  we  saw,  it  had  become  a 
fashion  for  artists  to  etch  such  studies,  and  so  spread  their  fame  among 
those  who  could  not  buy  their  pictures.  This  at  once  suggests  the  reason 
of  Potter’s  deficiency  as  an  etcher.  Strictly  speaking,  he  was  not  an 
etcher  at  all.  He  used  etching  because  it  was  the  favourite  medium  for 
multiplying  sketches  of  his  time.  But  one  feels  that  the  burin  would 
have  been  the  apter  instrument  for  that  sure  and  cunning  hand.  There 
is  a deliberation,  a want  of  immediacy  in  these  designs,  that  are  not  of 
the  born  etcher.  Between  the  treatment  of  cattle  in  these  etchings  and 
their  treatment  in  line-engraving  by  Lucas  van  Leyden  there  is  no 
essential  difference. 

But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  as  specimens  of  subtle  and 
certain  drawing,  the  plates  are  astonishing.  The  attitudes  and  move- 
ments of  oxen  have  never  been  better  given.  But  it  is  not  in  mere 
correctness  of  drawing  that  Potter  excels  his  rivals.  Berchem  was  only 
interested  in  animals  so  far  as  they  helped  him  in  the  composition  of  a 
landscape,  but  with  Potter  they  were  the  main  interest,  he  loved  them  for 
themselves.  And  in  expressing  that  vague  inarticulate  soul  that  is  in  the 
look  of  cattle,  that  mildness  and  acquiescence  which  are  in  their  attitudes 
and  motions,  he  is  a master,  greater  than  any. 

There  is  something  in  Dutch  landscape,  so  ’open,  tranquil,  large, 
which  seems  to  look  for  the  presence  of  these  peaceful  creatures  as  its 
natural  complement  ; their  spirit  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  their  pastures.  Not  accidental,  perhaps,  nor  without  its  due  effect, 
was  the  Dutch  strain  of  blood  in  the  American  poet  who  seems  to  have 
first  suggested  in  words  what  Potter  expressed  in  art — 

Oxen  tliat  rattle  the  yoke  and  chain,  or  halt  in  the  leaty  shade, 

What  is  it  that  you  express  in  your  eyes  r 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  all  the  print  I have  read  in  my  life.  ^ 

^ Compare  also  a little-known  piece  of  Whitman’s  “The  Ox-Tamer,”  in  Autumn 
Riz'ulcts,  which  ends  : 

Now  I marvel  what  it  can  be  he  appears  to  them  . . . 

1 confess  1 envy  only  his  fascination — my  silent,  illiterate  friend. 

Whom  a hundred  oxen  love  there  in  his  life  on  farms. 

In  the  northern  county  far,  in  the  placid  pastoral  region. 
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Like  Whitman,  Potter  is  possessed  by  the  fascination  of  animals;  he,  too, 
“ stands  and  looks  at  them  long  and  long.”  And  with  a feeling  so 
reticent  that  its  intensity  escapes  a superficial  notice,  he  puts  into  these 
etched  lines  the  breath  that  moves  their  bodies,  and  the  dumbness  that 
looks  out  of  their  eyes. 


V 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  cattle  series,  appeared  the  five 
larger  plates  of  horses.  These  have  less  the  air  of  being  mere  etched 
studies  for  pictures  ; they  seem  to  have  been  made  for  their  own  sake, 
and  make  a kind  of  history,  such  as  Tolstoi  in  the  strange  story  of 
Kohlstomir  has  written  ; a kind  of  Horse’s  Progress. 

The  fourth  (B.  12),  the  Fwo  Plough  Horses,  is  reproduced  on  Plate 
III.  This  and  the  Horse  Whinnying  (B.  10)  seem  to  the  writer  the  finest 
of  the  series,  and  the  finest  of  all  Potter’s  etchings.  The  work  is  entirely 
simple  and  unaffected  : there  is  immense  skill,  but  no  apparent  conscious- 
ness of  it,  still  less  parade  of  it.  Nothing  adventitious  is  brought  in,  no 
artifice  is  used  of  setting  or  surrounding  : bathed  in  light  and  air,  on 
their  own  level  pastures,  the  horses  stand  clearly  outlined.  But  what  a 
feeling  of  morning  freshness,  of  careless  and  free  joy,  is  in  the  breeze  that 
tosses  the  mane  of  the  whinnying  horse,  and  makes  him  tremble  with  felt 
vitality  ! It  is  a triumph  of  the  untamed  energy  of  life.  How  different 
a picture  from  this  of  the  two  tired  creatures,  set  free  from  their  heavy 
labour  at  the  plough,  but  no  longer  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  except  as 
a respite.  By  some  magic  of  sympathy  Potter  makes  us  feel  the  ache  of 
their  limbs,  stiff  with  fatigue,  just  as  he  expresses  the  patience  in  their 
eyes.  Yet  tender  as  is  the  feeling  of  the  drawing,  it  is  so  restrained  that 
“ pity  ” seems  a word  out  of  place.  It  is  rather  the  simple  articulation 
by  means  of  sensitive  portrayal,  of  an  else  inarticulate  pathos.  Such 
drawing  as  this  is  in  a true  sense  imaginative. 

The  studies  of  dogs,  reproduced  in  Fig.  25  are  an  admirable  example 
of  Potter’s  gift.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  them  with  a drawing  by 
Berchem,  also  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  a hunting  scene,  with 
the  boar  at  bay  and  dogs  springing  at  him  or  struggling  in  the  leash. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  room  for  a reproduction  of 
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it  ; but  whoever  looks  at  it  will  perceive  at  once  a vital  difference 
between  such  drawing  and  that  of  Potter’s.  Berchem  sketches  the  scene 
in  a rapid,  summary  manner,  using  a few  strokes  only  for  each  figure.  It 
is  Rembrandt’s  method  ; but  what  a difference  in  the  result  ! There  is 
a sketch  by  Rembrandt  of  a lion  springing  at  and  seizing  a man  on 
horseback.  Only  a few  lines  are  used,  but  the  whole  action  of  each 
figure  is  expressed  perfectly.  Berchem  thinks  to  do  the  like,  but  his 


Fig.  z6 — The  Cow.  By  Paul  Potter.  B.  3. 


lines  are  all  just  beside  the  truth.  His  mind,  which  has  not  sufficient 
love  for  things  to  brood  upon  their  forms,  is  incapable  of  the  swift  act 
of  sympathy  necessary  to  seize  their  movement  in  action  ; and  its  power 
of  reproduction,  by  nature  probably  a delicate  and  precise  faculty,  has 
been  warped  and  blunted  by  the  man’s  satisfaction  in  his  own  cleverness, 
till  it  gives  an  inaccurate  image. 

Berchem’s  work  is  therefore  false,  and  deserves  to  be  called  un- 
imaginative. It  convinces  only  the  incompetent  spectator  of  things. 
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Potter’s  work  is  never  false,  and  its  imaginative  quality  is  rather 
obscured  than  absent  in  his  poorer  productions.  The  fact  is  that,  having 


Fig.  27. — Mules.  By  K.  Du  Jardin.  B.  z. 


given  the  vital  image  of  an  animal,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
adding  to  it  non-essential  facts.  He  had  not  that  transcendent  intelli- 
gence which  instinctively  practises  the  economy  called  “ style.”  But  it 
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was  on  the  side  of  intelligence,  certainly  not  of  tenderness  or  sympathy, 
that  he  was  lacking.  He  sat  down  to  Nature’s  feast,  and  the  delight 
of  his  eyes  seduced  him. 

Before  leaving  this  plate  of  the  Two  Plough  Horses,  we  may  notice  a 
point  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  remarked  before,  that  there  was 
apparently  a kind  of  tradition  of  subjects  among  the  animal  painters  and 
etchers.  This  plate  was  published,  in  the  set  of  horses,  in  1652.  But  in 
a set  of  etchings  published  the  year  before,  1651,  by  the  artist  Dirk 
Stoop,  this  identical  subject  appears.  The  horses  stand  towards  the  left 
of  the  plate  in  precisely  the  position  of  Potter’s  horses. 

Stoop,  though  as  good  as  many  of  the  Dutch  etchers,  was  no 
consummate  draughtsman,  and  his  horses  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
Potter’s.  Yet  they  do  not  look  in  the  least  like  a copy,  while  the  dates 
discountenance  such  a supposition.  If  there  be  any  direct  relation 
between  the  two  etchings  it  must  have  been  Potter  who  took  a hint  from 
Stoop.  But  it  seems  equally  likely  to  suppose  that  the  subject,  two 
plough-horses  released  from  labour,  was  a traditional  one.  The  life  of 
cattle  and  horses  does  not  offer  more  than  a certain  number  of  typical 
pictures,  and  hence  the  tendency  of  painters  and  etchers  to  repeat  the 
same  subject,  always  with  an  eye  to  improving  on  the  best  yet  done  ; just 
as  earlier  painters  would  choose  a Saint  Sebastian  as  the  typical  subject  in 
which  to  display  their  power  of  painting  the  human  figure.  In  the 
same  way  Potter’s  fifth  etching  of  horses,  where  he  depicts  the  forlorn 
death  that  overcomes  the  worn-out  beast,  has  its  prototype  in  a similar 
etching  by  Pieter  de  Laer,  and  the  subject  is  repeated  by  Du  Jardin. 

The  etcher  mentioned  above,  Dirk  Stoop,  led  a wandering  life,  went 
to  Lisbon,  became  painter  to  the  Court  there,  and,  being  brought  over 
to  England  with  the  Infanta,  worked  also  in  London.  His  etchings 
of  horses  and  dogs  are  less  good  than  those  of  the  cowxx.  fetes,  processions, 
and  spectacles  at  Lisbon,  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  London. 


VI 

If  P(4ter  did  not  produce  many  etchings  himself,  Marcus  de  Bye, 
who  etched  in  most  cases  after  Potter’s  designs,  was  comparatively 
jirolific.  1 le  produced  over  a hundred  prints.  Some  of  these,  pur- 
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porting  to  be  after  drawings  by  Potter,  are  studies,  not  of  cattle  and 
sheep  or  horses,  but  of  wild  animals — lions,  tigers,  and  wolves.  If  these 
could  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  Potter’s  work,  we  should  have 
to  infer  that  Potter  was  far  less  fortunate  in  his  drawing  of  wild  creatures 
than  of  tame.  And  it  would  be  unlike  Potter  to  have  made  such  studies 
except  from  the  life.  De  Bye,  however,  lost  a great  deal  of  the  subtlety 
and  life  of  his  original  in  working  from  Potter’s  sketches.  Karel  du 
Jardin  is  a more  independent  artist.  Born  at  Amsterdam  in  1622,  he 
was  trained  in  Berchem’s  studio,  but  went  to  Italy  still  young.  There 
he  found  De  Laer’s  pictures  in  great  esteem,  and  developed  a manner 
and  a choice  of  subject  very  similar  to  his.  Some  time  before  1656  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  remained  at  the  Hague  till  1659,  when  he 
removed  to  Amsterdam.  There  he  painted  some  fine  portraits,  quite 
unlike  his  ordinary  pictures  in  style,  being  stirred  to  emulation  pre- 
sumably by  the  superb  Corporation  pieces  then  produced  there.  In 
1675  started  again  for  Italy,  but  died  three  years  later  in  Venice. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  a red-chalk  drawing  of  Du  Jardin  by 
himself.  It  is  an  agreeable  portrait,  but  the  face  does  not  suggest  much 
power. 

Though  a pupil  of  Berchem,  Du  Jardin  in  his  etchings  follows  Potter 
much  more  than  that  artist.  Dr.  Lippmann,  in  fact,  speaks  of  him  as 
“ Schuler  Potters,”  but  the  expression  must  only  mean  a follower,  not  a 
pupil,  of  Potter. 

Twenty-four  of  Du  Jardin’s  etchings  are  dated,  the  dates  being  1652, 
1653,  1655,  ^656,  1658,  1659,  1660,  and  1675.  Only  one  piece  belongs  to 
the  last  year,  while  the  other  years  have  two,  three,  four,  and  five  pieces 
each.  So  that,  whenever  the  undated  etchings  were  produced,  the  bulk 
of  Du  Jardin’s  work  on  copper  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  eight  years 
1652 — 1660;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  first  years  after  his  return  to 
Holland,  and  possibly  to  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  first  stay  in 
Italy.  Most  of  the  etchings  are  from  sketches  made  in  Italy.  Fig.  27 
is  an  example,  and  is  a good  specimen  of  Du  Jardin  as  an  etcher.  There 
is  nothing  very  original  about  such  art,  but  its  agreeable  qualities  will 
always  give  pleasure.  Du  Jardin,  in  his  drawing  and  in  his  painting,  has 
a light  and  happy  touch  ; yet  beyond  such  craftsman’s  merits  there  is 
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little  to  be  said  for  him.  He  seems  to  have  painted  and  etched  what  was 
the  fashion  with  a facile  grace  and  commendable  skill,  but  without  any 
strong  inborn  love  of  the  subjects  he  handled. 

As  an  etcher  he  is  of  the  same  order  as  Potter.  A good  many  of  the 
prints  are  pastoral  landscapes  ; these  are  less  good  than  those  in  which 
animals  are  the  main  subject.  To  turn  from  some  of  these  small  land- 


Fig.  28.*  Fig^-  V.  Du  'Jar dm.  B.  15 


scape  studies  of  Du  Jardin’s,  in  which  nothing  is  seized  strongly  while 
everything  is  made  a little  dull,  to  an  etching  of  Rembrandt’s,  say  Six's 
Bridge.,  is  to  receive  a most  vivid  impression  of  Rembrandt’s  immense 
superiority.  Rembrandt’s  light  sketch  is  instinct  with  style  ; Du  Jardin, 
in  these  prints  at  any  rate,  has  no  style  at  all.  Such  etchings  as  that  of 
the  pigs  (big.  28)  are  of  far  higher  cjuality. 
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Another  etcher  from  Amsterdam,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde,  came  strongly 
under  Potter’s  influence.  Born  in  1635—36  Van  de  Velde,  like  Du  Jardin, 
studied  with  Berchem.  It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  he,  too, 
followed  up  his  studies  with  a journey  to  Italy,  but  Dr.  Bredius  decides 
against  this  supposition.  There  is  Italian  scenery  in  many  of  Adriaen’s 
pictures,  but  there  were  plenty  of  fellow  artists  to  borrow  materials  for 
such  backgrounds  from.  And  with  him  the  landscape  is  never  much  more 
than  a background.  His  interest  lay  more  in  his  cattle  and  his  figures 
than  in  their  surrounding.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  he  inserted  figures 
for  several  of  the  landscape  painters,  including  Ruisdael  and  Hobbema. 

Van  de  Velde’s  etchings  are  nearly  all  of  cattle,  and  here  he  sometimes 
comes  near  Potter  in  drawing,  while  in  management  of  the  acid  he  is 
decidedly  Potter’s  superior.  His  earliest  dated  etching  of  1653  is  a large 
plate,  which  though  not  powerful  has  a real  beauty.  The  cow  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  composition  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the 
foreground  of  Potter’s  Cowherd.  Perhaps  this  was  deliberate  imitation, 
and  if  so,  is  evidence  of  the  recognition  Potter’s  knowledge  of  animal 
form  commanded,  but  it  may  equally  well  have  been  an  accident.  The 
whole  plate  is  bathed  in  drowsy  sunshine,  with  which  the  man  asleep  by 
the  roadside,  drawn  with  an  admirable  suggestion  of  repose,  harmonises 
well.  This  print  is  one  of  those  which  must  be  seen  in  the  silvery 
earliest  state  to  be  appreciated. 

The  original  design  for  this  plate  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
same  collection  is  also  the  design  for  The  Cow  Lying  Down  (B.  2).  On 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  is  a study  of  part  of  the  cow  in  a slightly 
altered  position,  and  this  has  been  adopted  in  the  etching.  Except  for 
this  insignificant  change,  the  two  etchings  are  copied  from  the  pencil 
studies  with  entire  fidelity.  And  probably  this  was  always  Van  de  Velde’s 
practice,  as  it  was  with  Potter  and  Du  Jardin.  It  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  incorrect  to  describe  the  drawings  as  being  made  for  the 
etchings.  The  studies  were  etched  simply  that  they  might  be 
multiplied. 

None  of  the  studies  of  cattle,  etched  by  the  Dutch  masters,  surpasses 
Van  de  Velde’s  set  of  three,  numbered  ii,  12,  and  13  in  Bartsch.  The 
second  is  reproduced  (Plate  IV.).  Potter  never  produced  an  effect  so 
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delicate  and  so  rich  in  colour  as  Van  de  Velde  in  these  three  etchings. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  ostentation  of  skill  ; rather  there  seems  a 


Fig.  29. — ji  Goat.  S')  A.  Van  de  Velde.  B.  16. 


kind  of  modesty  in  the  workmanship  that  is  winning.  Equally  excellent 
is  the  charming  little  study  of  a goat  (Fig.  29). 

Van  de  Velde,  if  not  a great  artist,  was  a true  one,  and  his  early  death 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  was  a loss  to  the  art  of  Holland. 
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